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THE SACRAMENT OF DUTY. 
BY JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


Do willingly what lies in thee, 
According to the best of thy ability and understanding.—A Kempis. 


Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 
O Duty! . . . I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour.— Wordsworth. 


The longer on this earth we live, 

And weigh the various qualities of men, ° 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days.—Lowel/. 


RIGINALLY, in the forms of Roman Law, the 

| word ‘‘Sacrament” denoted the pledge which 

the losing party to a suit had to devote to re- 

ligious purposes; later, it was used to signify the 

<- oath which bound the legionary to his standard; 

and then, in Christian times, it came to mean the solemn rites 
and mysteries of the New Dispensation. To the influence of 
scholastic theology may be traced a further and, at first sight, 
arbitrary narrowing of the term; for modern Catholic usage 
restricts the application of it to those institutions by means of 
which the Church conveys to the believer the seven great and 
peculiar graces which Christ entrusted to her keeping. These, 
however, really form a class apart; and with good reason have 
they, as the noblest and most efficacious of external rites, ap- 
propriated to themselves a name which etymology and the older 
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custom would extend to all such things as symbolize and im- 
part the blessing of God to the soul of man. Yet a relic of 
the more generous usage is still discoverable in the title ap- 
plied to ‘‘Sacramentals”’—a great group of objects and actions 
recognized by the Church as beneficent to believers who use 
them reverently. It is with an eye to the older and less de- 
finite sense of the term, that we venture to speak of duty as a 
sacrament. 

By ‘‘duty” is here meant all that conscience commands— 
the whole content of the moral imperative pronounced in the 
soul of any human being. Man may differ from man in his 
notion of what he is bound to do or to endure; and, in fact, 
every conscience must include some matters which are personal 
and distinctive, some obligations arising out of the particular 
circumstances in which the individual lot is cast. But to all 
the inner voice speaks with the same imperiousness; each one 
must do its bidding or suffer its condemnation. At present, let 
us be reminded that this imperiousness is an echo of the supreme 
authority of God; and that his sanction is placed upon what- 
ever conscience may dictate. 

Persons speak sometimes—especially, it may be, in these 
latter days—as if duty were separable from God; as if the 
significance and the authority of conscience could be discovered 
within the limits of the visible human order; as if no neces- 
.Sary relation existed between the admonitions of the inner voice 
and an eternal law transcending time and space; in a word, as 
if one might do all one’s duty without ever taking account of 
the Creator. This is denying what we here affirm—the sacra- 
mental character of duty. 

Duty is a sacrament, because it is an expression of the will 
of God and a means of entering into communion with him. 
Under a visible shell and ‘envelope, it bears a holy significance 
and secret power; it is a channel of heavenly grace; it is the 
meeting-place and marriage-chamber of the human will and the 
divine. Not because it is in harmony with man’s nature, not 
because it ensures comfort or progress or culture or physical 
salvation to the race: for none of these reasons, does the bid- 
ding of conscience attain its supreme and sacrosanct dignity, but 
rather because it is the medium of God’s message to man and 
of man’s response to God. 

Not only is the foregoing interpretation of duty true; it is 
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also effective in the order of practical conduct, as no other in- 
terpretation has ever been. The moral systems which elimi- 
nate God make fair promises; but in actua! accomplishment they 
have never surpassed, never even equalled, Christianity. Inthe 
face of history, to predict that the world will grow better when 
once it has succeeded in emancipating itself from the old idea 
of an overruling God is, to say the least, rash. All that has 
been done up to the present—be it little, or be it great—has 
been done by, or with the help of, Christianity; whereas the 
great achievements of independent morality exist only in prom- 
ise—and a promise which is without either bond or guarantee. 

Although the conception of duty as independent of God 
might,’ with reason, be called an irreligious conception, it un- 
fortunately receives some encouragement from persons who are 
popularly understood to be religious. At times they set the 
claims of religion over against the claims of duty, as if the 
former were clothed with a higher dignity and under the shadow 
of a diviner sanction. This results in lowering religion in the 
opinion of men who refuse to believe that the good-pleasure 
of God can be divorced from the fulfilment’ of human obliga- 
tions, or that life has an interest distinct from the perfecting 
of human souls. Tothem religion, when contrasted with ethics, 
wears an inhuman, if not an unholy, aspect; and they discuss 
the possibility of substituting a more practical system for the 
doctrines of Christianity. A strong attack upon the Church is 
made in the name of the apparently neglected moral interest ; 
the argument is advanced that Christians prefer orthodoxy to 
virtue. Rationalists point out that religious ‘‘ practice” and 
moral achievement are not found in direct proportion, either 
among individuals or among communities; that ‘‘ piety” and 
indifference to natural virtues may possibly go hand in hand. 

Any such divorcing of religion and natural obligations— 
in so far as it does actually exist—is traceable to the failure to 
appreciate duty as a sacrament. That which we face in the 
concrete, that which we touch and see and deliberate about— 
the action, or submission, or course of conduct, prescribed by 
the inner voice—should be to every Christian the shell and 
envelope of the divine will. It is not an ultimate, but a me- 
dium; it finds its significance, as it finds its sufficient sanc- 
tion, in its power to affect the relation of the soul to God. 
Like every sacrament, duty presents most prominently an out- 
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ward and visible element; and by the superficial observer this 
alone may be noticed. But, like every sacrament, it has a 
more precious element hidden within; and to train the spirit 
in the discernment and use of this inward, divine element, is 
surely one of the highest functions of religion. In the dis- 
charge of this function the Christian Church must retain a cer- 
vain pre-eminence or be without a sufficient reason for exist- 
ing. The true Christian is bound to be more, not less, dutiful 
than other men. It would be a fatal concession to admit. that 
outsice the told a higher standard or a more exact observance 
of natural virtue generally obtains. Grace lends itself to nature 
for the perfecting of natural powers;. and the system of Chris- 
tian sacraments is arranged with a view to the sharpening and 
the strengthening of every moral faculty native to the soul of 
man. That any other conception of the relation between the 
supernatural and the natural should prevail, would be a great 
misfortune. 

It would be equally unfortunate if Christians were to offend 
primary ethical instincts by investing the external requirements 
of religion with sich dignity as to overshadow and obscure 
the inner divine realities; were they to exalt the positive pre- 
cepts above the indispensable dictates of the natural law; were 
they to magnify the need of explicitly knowing the full truth, 
and, by contrast, to minimize the need of doing the full right. 
Now, although these distortions of Christian teaching are not 
openly proclaimed, nor even perhaps consciously implied, they 
are suggested to the mind of the critical observer who observes 
us putting charity below conformity and expediency above 
the truth; who sees church-goers attending service from mo- 
tives of vanity, curiosity, or fear, worshippers hurrying through 
prayers with a mechanical habit of body and an inattentive 
drift of mind, and communicants approaching sacraments under 
the pressure of human respect, national custom, or mercenary 
desire. To the critic it looks as if, according to Christian 
standards, the husk is more valued than the kernel, the mental 
processes made more precious than the action of the will, and 
the interests of the organization distinguished from the inter- 
ests of God. 

It is a scandal if such exaggerations ever take place; yet 
they will not seem so strange, if we recall that, to some ex- 
tent, misunderstanding and abuse must occur with regard to 
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all sacramental institutions—with regard to the physical hu- 
manity in which God appeared among men, since the Magda- 
len’s unregulated affection for it had to be checked by an ad- 
monition from Christ himself; with regard to the visible 
Church, whose temporal prosperity has sometimes been ranked 
as an object of more pressing importance than the fulfilment 
- of Christ’s own commands; with regard to the whole external 
system of worship, since the Most High God, in subordinating 
himself to human service, often encounters a vain superstition 
which attends less to his presence than to the worthless and 
senseless things created by his hands. 

These instances indicate how readily man abuses the gra- 
cious dispensation by which creatures are converted into chan- 
nels of the grace of God. In the measure that we grow quick 
to discern the divine significance of all duty, however, we shall 
be less likely to limit our interest to the outward aspect of 
any religious observance; we shall be better able to appreciate 
at their true value the divine elements which lie hid within. 

The habit of frequenting the sacrament of duty is not only 
an effective way of attaining to God, but the only way. © Reli- 
gion is true and actual only when it avails to strengthen the 
soul in the performance of its duties, to urge it toward keener 
watchfulness and mightier effort. Divorced from duty, religion 
becomes the merest phantom, a sham, a worthless fiction. We 
speak of certain institutions of the Church as necessary, in the 
sense that the law of God imposes them; of others again as 
necessary, in the sense that no one who wilfully neglects them 
can ever attain to heaven. In a higher and more exclusive 
sense we may speak of the fulfilment of duty as a prerequisite 
for admission to the presence of God. Fidelity to duty with- 
out formal religion, we might conceive of; religion without 
duty, never. The performance of duty includes, of course, the 
fulfilment of supernatural, as well as of human, obligations: 
prayer, public worship, ecclesiastical obedience, the established 
means of grace, must be made use of in the measure that our 
light and our opportunities allow. The failure to realize these 
as grave obligations of the conscience makes the error of the 
indifferentist. But an error less worthy of being condoned is 
that of contemning commonplace dyties, as if lack of fidelity 
in regard of them might be compensated for by intense appli- 
cation to supernatural activities. That the supernatural ele- 
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ments of life should loom large is right and just; but there is 
an essential defect in the conception which exalts them at the 
expense of the natural. A deep meaning underlies those old 
stories which come down to us from the very oldest records of 
organized striving after perfection, and which represent the 
just man as having won God’s favor by relinquishing the en- 
joyment of special divine favors for the sake of fulfilling the 
commonplace duties of his daily rule. 

It is a sign that we have grown in the spiritual order, 
when we develop a keener appreciation of the hitherto neg- 
lected opportunities of grace in our every day routine: The 
young enthusiasm of inexperience would drive us abroad in 
search of some chance tide of destiny, some sudden windfall; 
but as we grow in wisdom we are less attracted by the pros- 
pect of adventure, and we aim rather to reap the harvest of 
our fields at home. With the years that go by we meet ever 
new evidence that perfection lies for us in enduring the un- 
pleasant pressure and meeting the exacting demands of our 
homely lot. Gradually our powers of vision are enlarged; 
each of us learns, as in another order humanity at large has 
learned, the worth of the infinitely little: 


‘The old way’s altered somewhat since, 
And the world wears another aspect now: 
Somebody turns our spyglass round, or else 
Puts a new lens in it: grass, worm, fly grow big: 
We find great things are made of little things, _ 
And little things go lessening, till at last 
Comes God behind them.’’* 


Is it too much to say that the longer one lives and the 
better acquainted one becomes with the various achievements, 
trials, and disappointments of men and women, the more thor- 
oughly is one convinced that by no other means than by the 
appreciation of duty as a sacrament can the soul attain to 
lasting happiness and imperturbable peace? We encounter 
people who are hopelessly entangled in the toils of poverty, or 
disgrace, or unrequited service and affection; we meet them 
struggling wearily along under a sense of wasted years and un- 
developed opportunities; we see them tortured by fears of the 


* Browning. 
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futur2, by loss of loved ones, by physical pain, by never. end- 
ing temptation; and as our experience widens and our dis- 
cernment becomes more penetrating, we clearly perceive that 
to each one the sense of duty may be made the vehicle of 
eternal and divine goods, that it alone can be relied upon to 
save the great mass of humanity from the pitfalls of pessimism 
and despair. This sense will save them, because it will make 
clear the worth of unsuccessful striving and tell the enduring 
triumph which shall be the issue of every blameless defeat. 
Gradually it will unfold the momentous truth that ethical 
values are the only realities in the life of the soul, and bring 
home the conviction that all else is going to matter compara- 
tively little if to its own sense of mission the conscience shall 
remain unshakenly loyal. Under the inspiration of such a 
conviction discouragement, hardness, and unfaith are obvious 
impossibilities. Enthusiasm, perhaps, will not be given us; 
money and the fruit it bears, comfort, luxury, leisure, we may 
never have; in no earthly shrine of fame will posterity read 
the names: of us who are born to die obscure. But of the 
peace which surpasseth understanding we shall possess abundant 
measure; grace will be poured forth in the land where we 
abide; souls wil] conquer the temptation of selfishness by the 
aid of our example; and the great designs of the God who 
made us will be realized in our lives. Few who ponder these 
truths will turn aside to seek the rewards of selfishness and 
infidelity. For the mind which has meditated on the rewards 
of duty will have learned to see beauty and holiness and 
eternal worth in lives of patient suffering and honest toil, to 
rank vocations as noble in proportion to the selflessness for 
which they call, to discern the possibilities of divine perfection 
in the monotonous round of a man’s daily duties, and to re- 
gard the soul’s everlasting struggle with temptation as the 
successful building up of the true kingdom of God. To be 
charitable, sympathetic, helpful, forgiving towards our neighbor; 
to be tender and generous with wife, or husband, or sister, or 
brother; to be just and truthful and ungrasping in our business 
relations; to be conscientious in the discharge of our whole re- 
sponsibility as citizens: these are the high ideals which the cul- 
tivating of a finer sense of duty will help us to make our own. 

Thus to be faithful despite every trial, and to rise trium- 
phantly beyond the reach of enticing pleasure and menacing 
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pain, implies, of course, perfection; and to this result will the 
sacrament of duty unfailingly conduct its recipient. Something 
of the peace of the contemplative soul will be given the man 
who is in constant communion with God through the medium 
of suffering bravely borne and deeds nobly done; and many 
who might never rise so high through the routine of the 
cloister will be brought wonderfully near to God by the dis- 
charge of the humble duties of a secular life. One strong act 
of the will is worth many lofty thoughts; the former rather 
than the latter is of universal obligation. After all it is the 
saint not the theologian who knows God best and embraces 
him most closely; for in this life God is, as has been said, an 
object of the will more than of the intellect. 

He that keepeth the commandments is the true lover, Christ 
tells us. So we cannot help believing that there must be many 
children of his adoption who have not learned to recognize 
his features or to invoke his name. In the feeding of the hun- 
gry, the clothing of the naked, and many a commonplace deed 
of duty, they have ministered to him unawares. Thus, by the 
free choice of their wills, they have been bound and indentured 
to his service and become the bondsmen of a master whom 
they do not formally own. Theologians unfold the implications 
of the human sense of right and wrong, and show that the 
man who is trying to do right is implicitly recognizing and 
obeying God. Very little power of analysis is needed to per- 
ceive that faith and hope and love are necessarily involved 
in the conduct of those who follow the natural light of con- 
science to the very limit of its leadings. Of the many, there- 
fore, who at different times and in diverse ways have gone 
forth to die as martyrs to duty—sometimes even with uncon- 
scious blasphemy upon their lips—not one has been displeas- 
ing to the Most Holy, granted that he was not sinning and 
had not sinned against the inner light. But this same com- 
fortable teaching, which makes for the peace of the honest- 
hearted, strikes fatally at the soul which is sluggish, or cow- 
ardly, or consumed by selfishness in any of its many other 
forms. Even though such a craven be numbered among the 
children of the promise, he shall hardly be the equal of those 
who lay down possessions and life as a sacrifice to the Unknown 
God; for the command of the great Father and lover of men, 
spoken to all the race, is obeyed unto merit, even though the 
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heavenly voice be mistaken for the mere promptings of human 
instinct. Hence we believe that right conduct will be rewarded 
with the ultimate gifts of faith, in so far as faith is necessary for 
the entering of the kingdom of heaven. For the doer of the 
word is justified more than the hearer. As real reverence is 
shown less by profession than by obedience; as patriotism can 

be measured better by a man’s willingness to die than by his 
- eloquence; so, too, the struggle undertaken to fulfil duty and 
to resist temptation is the surest test of love, and the keeping 
of the commandments the firmest bond between the soul and 
its Maker. 

No one will deny that perfect loyalty to conscience makes 
stern demands upon us; that it constitutes a high ideal. Yet 
there is consolation in the thought that we are never bound 
to impossibilities, that duty is, so to say, automatically regu- 
lated: when it becomes impossible, it ceases to be duty. We 
are never held: responsible except for the issues which we can 
control. Knowledge, ability, and freedom must be ours, or no 
shortcoming can be charged against us; and every new diffi- 
culty of a task inevitably heightens its moral value. 

It is needlessly, therefore, that we are troubled by the phan- 
tom of duties we may be unable to perform. The will to do 
right can effectually cast out all such fear. Perfect peace is 
the right of a soul which is determined not to be shaken off 
from duty by the turbulence of any passion, or to be frightened 
away by the darkness of any trial. 

To the development of a finer sense of duty,. then, and to 
the training of the will in the habit of obeying conscience per- 
fectly, much time and energy must be devoted by all who seek 
peace upon earth or enduring success in eternity. Nothing else 
can be substituted for’ this. The lesson is easy to learn. It 
could not be simpler or more evidently true. It leaves unan- 
swered no problem which man is called upon to solve. School 
carefully, therefore, your vision and your will; and when there 
occurs a struggle in the choosing between what is painful and 
what is wrong, set your will resolutely to the receiving of the 
sacrament of duty. : 








THE IRISH SITUATION. 


BY WILLIAM F. DENNEHY. 


THINK it was either John Bright or Richard 
Cobden who once expressed the opinion that, in 
politics the only thing certain is the uncertain. 
It is, consequently, with some hesitancy that I 
now enter upon an attempt to lay before the 
readers of these pages as accurate an idea as I can of the 
political situation in Ireland at the time of writing, because be- 
fore these words can possibly appear in print developments 
may have arisen which will largely alter the conditions with 
which I have to deal. While this consideration cannot be 
overlooked, it is, nevertheless, allowable to hope that even 
should any such developments as those referred to occur, the 
chances are that the information now afforded will enable a 
more correct appreciation of the causes which have produced 
them than would otherwise be possible. 

I must, at the outset, guard against misapprehension of the 
opinions I am about to express, by declaring that, so far as 
personal observation can be relied on as a basis for judgment, 
there never was a period in the long and chequered history of 
Ireland wherein the overwhelming majority of her children 
held a more correct or more unanimous view regarding what 
constitutes the full measure of their National Rights. They. 
hold that their country is entitled to enjoy a Parliamentary 
Constitution of its own, precisely equivalent to that defined in 
the famous resolution of the Volunteefs of 1782 when, under 
the guidance of the illustrious Henry Grattan, they affirmed 
that: “No power on earth save the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons of Ireland hath right to make laws for the people there- 
of.” I believe I am correct in saying that—if it were possible 
to re-create the political and social relations which existed in 
1782—very many of those who now constitute the Unionist 
minority would be found willing to change sides and to rank 
themselves with the Nationalists. No such alteration in the 
prevailing conditions is, however, possible. Grattan’s Parlia- 
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ment was exclusively Protestant, but it is to its eternal credit 
that it largely repealed the Penal laws, that it founded and en- 
dowed Maynooth College—not only as a place of education 
for the Catholic clergy, but also for the Catholic laity—and 
that it enacted a Statute—still unrepealed—authorizing the es- 
tablishment of a second college within the University of Dublin 
for the use of Catholics. Notwithstanding these facts, however, 
the majority of the members of Grattan’s Parliament were 
rigorous in their determination to maintain the essentials of 
Protestant ascendency, and it is historically certain that those 
amongst them—like Speaker Foster, for instance—who fought 
most determinedly for its preservation and the rejection of the 
Act of Union, did so because they regarded it as their only 
safeguard against Catholic emancipation and that reform of 
popular representation which would give the Catholic majority 
of their fellow-countrymen their just share of power in the 
direction of the legislative concerns of the nation. It is only 
because the clock cannot be wound backwards that very many 
of the Unionists of to-day are not Home Rulers. It was, also, 
because things stood as they did in 1800, that many Irish 
Catholics—including most of their bishops—approved the pas- 
sage of the Act of Union, confiding as they did in the pledges 
conveyed by Fitt, through the Marquis of Cornwallis, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, that 
the enactment of that measure would be immediately followed 
by the removal by the new Imperial Parliament of all the 
Catholic disabilities. The pledges referred to were, however, 
basely broken, owing to the opposition of King George III., 
and they were only given statutory fulfilment when the courage 
and determination of O’Connell, backed by a gigantic popular 
agitation, extorted from his reluctant successor, King George 
IV., in 1829, the royal assent to the Catholic Emancipation 
Act. 

Despite the passage by the Westminster Parliament of the 
last named measure, it is a curious and instructive fact that, 
so far as the distribution of Governmental patronage in Ireland 
is concerned, its provisions have been largely set at naught. 
This fact was recently brought out in striking fashion by the 
Very Rev. Dr. Hogan, of Maynooth College, in a paper read 
at a meeting of the association of its alumni, known as the 
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Maynooth Union. Dr. Hogan, after referring to the refusal of 
Parliament to abolish the insulting and obnoxious Coronation 
Oath, denunciatory of Catholic beliefs and practices, imposed 
on successive English Sovereigns since the overthrow of the 
Stuart dynasty, said: 


But whilst the King must be a Protestant, what need is 
there that his representative in this Catholic country should 
be a Protestant? Not only, however, must the King’s deputy 
be a Protestant, but when he goes to England for a holiday 
or for business, the Lords Justices who replace him must be 
Protestants. Catholic judges, no matter how loyal and how 
distinguished, are disqualified on account of their faith. 
Then the Lord Lieutenant is assisted in the government of 
the country by a Privy Council, which consists of sixty mem- 
bers. Of these over fifty are Protestants and only seven 
Catholics. Besides the £20,000 a year which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant receives from Parliament, his household is maintained 
at the public expense, and he thus gets an opportunity of 
surrounding himself by thirty or forty gentlemen who draw 
salaries according to their rank and labors. From this 
charmed circle Catholics, as a rule, are excluded. Now and 
again a few are to be found, but there are not more than three 
or four out of thirty or forty. Nearly the same proportion is 
observed in the Chief Secretary’s office. The Chief Secre- 
tary, of course, himself is invariably a Protestant, and of 
the officials who work directly under him the proportion 
would probably be about five or six Protestants to one 
Catholic. If you take the trouble to look into the Record 
Office, the State Paper Department, the Office of the Treasury - 
Remembrancer, or Deputy Paymaster, you find everything 
worth having in the hands of the dominant party. In the 
Local Government Board, of the three principal officials, 
Secretary, and Law Adviser, only one is a Catholic; and, in 
the long roll of its inspectors, medical officers, engineers, audi- 
tors, and even clerks, the principle of ascendency in its most 
drastic form is maintained. Some years ago two of the heads 
of this Board and the Law Adviser were Catholics. All these 
except one have now been replaced by Protestants. In the 
Board of Works the three heads are Protestants. The soli- 
tary Catholic, Mr. Richard O’Skaughnessy, who recently re- 
tired, has been replaced by a Protestant; and in the list of 
surveyors, land inspectors, draughtsmen, accountants, and so 
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forth, the number of Catholics can be very easily counted. 
In a return made to Parliament on the 4th of February last, 
at the request of the late Mr. M’Govern, the list of the offi- 
cials connected with the Department of Agriculture is given, 
with the salaries which they receive. Some slight changes 
may have taken place since then; but they cannot be of 
much importance. Now, looking over this interesting return, | 
I find that at the head of the Department there are five offi- 
cials, with salaries ranging from £850 a year to £1,350, 
together with other allowances which considerably enhance 
the value of the position. Out of these five officials, there is 
only one Catholic, and the appointment of that single Catho- 
lic has provoked a storm of bigotry and intolerance, the like 
of which we have not witnessed in this country for many a 
day. 


The gentleman referred to in these last words is Mr. T. P. 
Gill, at one time assistant editor of the Catholic World, whose 
appointment as Secretary to the Department of. Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, despite unscrupulous Orange de- 
nunciation, stands to the immortal credit of Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, and Lord Cadogan. Dr. Hogan pro- 
ceeded : 


Passing on, however, from the general staff to the various 
branches of the Department, I find at the head of the Agri- 
cultural Branch three Protestant gentlemen, with salaries of 
4954 758. 6d., £620, and £365 respectively, all provided with 
first-class railway and other expenses. At the head of the 
Technical Instruction Branch I find six gentlemen having 
salaries from £315 to £700 a year, with the usual railway and 
hotel allowances. They are, I understand, all Protestants. 
At the head of the Fisheries Branch I find a Protestant clergy- 
man, with a salary of £900 a year, with railway fare and other 
expenses. This whole branch, with eight or nine officials, all 
well paid, seems to be an almost exclusive Protestant mono- 
poly. In}the Veterinary Branch the chief inspector, with 
4700 a year, and the two traveling inspectors at the head of 
the list, with 4440 and £4260 a year, wear the fayorite colors, 
I am told, whilst a few clerks and messengers are Catholics. 
At the head of the Science and Art Museum, with a salary of 
4742 10S., is Lieutenant Colonel Plunkett, whose sympathies 
are well known, and in whose office, you may be sure, the in- 
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terests of the brethren are not forgotten. In the National 
Library of Ireland the librarian, with £550 a year, and the 
three assistant librarians, with £237, £220, and £2004 year, 
all belong to the dominant creed. Among the attendants, 
paid at the rate of 7%d. an hour, there are, I believe, some 
Catholics; but three and a half millions of Irish Catholics 
could not furnish even an assistant librarian to the National 
Library of Ireland. The keeper of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
with £400 a year and other allowances, is a Protestant; and 
nearly all the officials of the Metropolitan School of art, with 
salaries from £500 a year to £145, are of the same denomina. 
tion. Another institution that is now under the Department 
of Agriculture is the College of Science. In this institution 
there are eleven professors, three of whom are in the enjoy- 
ment of £750 a year each, with railway and other allowances; 
four have £600 a year each; two have £400 each; and two 
have £350. Out of the whole eleven there is not, I believe, 
a single Catholic. Amongst three-fourths of the Irish people 
you cannot get as much as a Professor of Chemistry or a Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. 

Turning away now from these Government boards and de- 
partments, which are far from being exhausted, let us direct 
our attention for a moment to the great professions of law and 
medicine. Inthe legal profession you had not long ago an 
Irish Catholic judge in the Court of Appeal of the House of 
Lords. He has. now been replaced by an Englishman and a 
Protestant. In 1880 the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Lord Chief Baron, and about half the judges of 
the higher Courts were Catholics. Now out of sixteen, three 
remain Catholics. Out of four Recorders only one is a Catho- 
lic. Out of twenty-two County Court Judges only seven are 
Catholics. Catholic Louth, Catholic Donegal, Catholic Tip- 
perary, Catholic Kerry, and practically the whole province of 
Connaught, the most Catholic province, I suppose, in the whole 
world, must of necessity have the law laid down for them by 
Protestant judges, whose moral worth and legal acquirements 
Catholic barristers could not be expected to approach. Out 
of forty-four Benchers of the King’s Inns only nine are Catho- 
lics. Inthe Land Commission, out of three Estate Commis- 
sioners only one is a Catholic. Out of six legal Commission- 
ers only two are Catholics. According to a return made to 
Parliament in 1902, at the request of Mr. MacVeagh, M.P., 
out of 68 Resident Magistrates there are 49 Protestants and 
only 19 Catholics. Of the four Dublin City Police Magis- 
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trates, only one is a Catholic. Out of six Police Inspectors 
promoted to be Resident Magistrates by the present Govern- 
ment, not a single one is a Catholic. Out of 1,272 Justices of 
the Peace there are 1,014 Protestants and 251 Catholics. 


The condition of things described by Dr. Hogan continues 
practically unchanged to-day. Yet violent denunciations are 
constantly heard from the Ascendency faction whenever one 
of the new local governing bodies, entrusted with the control 
of rural and urban concerns, bestows an appointment on a 
Catholic Nationalist, although most of the better positions in 
their gift are still capably filled by the admittedly able Prot- 
estant officials whom they took over from the old Grand Juries. 

Now, it is as well to point out to whom the creation of the 
present District and County Councils of Ireland is due. They 
are constituted under the Irish Local Government Act, carried 
through Parliamént by Mr. Gerald Balfour, then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, with the support of his brother, Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, and of the Unionist majority in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. By that measure absolutely the entire administra- 
tion of Irish local affairs of a purely municipal or sanitary kind, 
such as lighting, drainage, etc., so far as such works have al- 
ready been authorized by Parliament, is entrusted to the direct 
representatives of the ratepayers, subject only to the right of 
appeal by the latter to the body known as the Local Govern- 
ment Board, if they think they have reason to complain of cor- 
ruption, extravagance, or mismanagement. Auditors, appointed 
by the Board, annually examine the accounts of the local bod- 
ies, to see that there is nothing in the nature of illegal expen- 
diture. As I write, the Dublin newspapers are recording the 
fact that the General Council of the County Councils of Ireland 
—composed of representatives of those bodies—has just adopted 
a resolution reaffirming the national demand for complete legis- 
lative autonomy. The adoption of a similar resolution previous- 
ly led to the withdrawal from the Council of its Unionist mem- 
bers, on the ground that all its proceedings should be non- 
political and have reference only to the legally assigned duties 
of the bodies whom they represented. It may be asked how 
it came about that a Unionist Ministry was induced to establish 
the system of local government just described? The question 
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is easily answered. The only logical basis of defence of the 
Unionist refusal to restore Ireland’s Parliament lies in the claim 
that the Westminster Parliament can and is willing to do for 
the Irish People everything that one sitting in College Green 
could possibly do. It was admitted that the old Grand Jury 
system of county administration was anachronistic. It involved 
taxation, without representation, of the great majority of the 
ratepayers who were nearly all of different creed and politics 
from the Grand Jurors, who applied their rates as they liked. 
Obviously, no modern Irish Parliament would allow such a 
system to continue a moment longer than was absolutely nec- 
essary, and, accordingly, the Unionist Administration intro- 
duced and carried into a law a measure which—like the Irish 
Land Purchase Act, of 1903, which Ireland owes to Mr. George 
Wyndham—completely knocked on the head the olden Unionist 
contention that it was impossible to place trust in the loyalty 
and legality of the Irish democracy. Regarded as a whole, the 
County and District Councils have fulfilled their obligations 
admirably. A few exceptions, perhaps, exist, but every one 
knows what exceptions prove.* 

Such were the conditions of Irish administration—Local, 
Governmental, and Parliamentary—existing when the General 
Election of January, 1906, provided Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman and his colleagues in the then recently formed new 
Liberal Ministry with an unexampled and overwhelming ma- 


*In aletter to the London 72mes, dated from Castle Saunderson, Belturbet, Co. Cavan, 
October 16, 1906, Colonel Saunderson, M.P., leader of the Orange members in the House of 
Commons, thus described the course of events in Ireland since the passage of the Local Gov- 
ernment Act: ‘‘A great argument used repeatedly by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Parnell, and other 
Home Rulers was that the Irish minority was needlessly apprehensive as to the treatment they 
would receive at the hands of a Home Rule Government. We were promised every species of 
fair play. The fact of being a Protestant was not to militate in the slightest degree in the dis- 
tribution of office or against the ordinary prizes of public life. Because Irish Unionists refused 
to believe they were classed as hopeless bigots and, as Mr. Redmond puts it, ‘ humbugs.’ 

‘* What has happened since those days? The Irish people had a great opportunity of 
proving that our fears were baseless and that the promises made on their behalf had been veri- 
fied up to the hilt. What has been the lesson taught by Irish history in the last few years? 
The County Government Bill was passed for Ireland, which conferred on the Irish people the 
power of proving their love of fair play and their ardent desire to fraternize with their Protest- 
ant fellow-countrymen. What happened? In almost every case every Protestant and Union- 
ist was swept out of public existence, so far as it was possible, myself amongst the rest, and 
Roman Catholics and Nationalists given entire control of those Irish counties where Protest- 
ants and Unionists found themselves in a minority.’’ As to the substantial accuracy of this 
statement there can be no question, but in face of the facts set out by Dr. Hogan, what other 
could be expected when once the people got the opportunity of redressing the balance ? 
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jority in the House of Commons. This majority renders the 
present Government absolutély supreme over any possible com- 
bination of the Nationalist, Conservative, and Labor sections 
in that assembly. In the House of Lords, however, there exists 
an anti-Ministerial majority which will accept no measures pro- 
posed by the Cabinet which it does not believe to be approved 
by the overwhelming majority of the people of Great Britain, 
For Irish opinion it cares little, if anything, save so far as it 
is endorsed by the democracy of Great Britain. Now, what 
are the facts concerning the attitude towards Ireland of the 
members of the Liberal majority in the House of Commons? 
Regarded generally, and within strictly defined limits, they are 
favorable to the accomplishment of economic and other reforms 
in Ireland. With comparatively few, although very notable, 
exceptions, they are not Home Rulers, and, if the Ministry in- 
troduced a Home Rule Bill to-morrow, it is practically certain 
that the measure would never reach the House of Lords. 
Again, the aforesaid majority is overwhelmingly Nonconformist 
in composition, the present House of Commons being the most 
Nonconformist which has been elected since the days of Oliver 
Cromwell. As a consequence, there is little or no friendliness 
towards Catholic claims. To propose the repeal of the blas- 
phemous Coronation Oath, for instance, would be worse than 
absurd, and could only result in the recording of a gigantic 
vote in favor of its retention. By a mere coincidence, a letter 
which I lately received casts light on the position of affairs 
now referred to. The two members for Brighton are Liberals. 
They are, I believe, friendly to Ireland in the sense already 
indicated. Both were elected, however, after they had pledged 
themselves to vote against the establishment of an Irish Par- 
liament or the foundation of an Irish Catholic University, and 
for the compulsory governmental inspection of convents! They 
are merely types of most of their colleagues. In view of such 
facts as those which I have enumerated, it almost baffles com- 
prehension how it is that presumably responsible Irish politicians, 
speaking and writing in America, Great Britain, and Ireland, 
have expressed themselves in a sense calculated to impress the 
public with the idea that Home Rule is imminent. There is 
not even an atom of foundation for the idea, and the best evi- 
dence that this is the case is the ‘recent declaration by Mr. 
VOL, LXXXIV,—20 
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T. P. O’Connor that an Irish Parliament may be created with- 
in the next quarter of a century. A great many things may 
easily occur within the period named. Macaulay’s New Zea- 
lander, for example, may sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s from 
the broken arch of London Bridge, but few of the present gen- 
eration of Irishmen will be left to appraise the worth of his 
‘artistic efforts. 

In face of conditions such as these, it only remains to ask 
if Irishmen are condemned to mere apathy and despair until 
the accidents of politics bring about another General Election 
and an alteration in the state of parties in the House of Com- 
mons? Happily, the answer to such inquiry can honestly be 
negative. There is an alternative, and one which it seems not 
unlikely Ministers will offer as a means of enabling them to 
employ their energies in the practical service of their country. 
This lies in the scheme known as Devolution, relative to the 
merits and demerits of which so much has lately been heard, 
and with the formulation of which the names of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, Under Secretary for Ireland, Lord Dunraven, Lord 
Dudley, ex-Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and others are closely 
associated.* Broadly speaking, Devolution would consist in the 
constitution of an Irish National Council, to which would be 
transferred the duties and powers of the various castle boards 
or departments. now engaged in administering the system of 
government which has its centre at Dublin Castle. This coun- 
cil would not be a legislative body—that is, it would have no 
power to make laws, but. merely to apply those previously 
passed at Westminster. Obviously, however, any recommenda-- 
tion from it as to the need for new legislation on any subject 
could scarcely be disregarded by the Imperial Parliament. 
Moreover, it would necessarily be entrusted with the control 


* Forecasting the probable course of events in the 1907 Session of Parliament, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, M.P., Under Secretary for the Colonies, in a speech delivered at Manchester 
on the 18th of October, 1906, said: ‘‘ Ireland, which had wrecked one great Liberal majority, 
must occupy the attention of Ministers. They might congratulate their predecessors on the 
condition in which they left Irish affairs. The wise policy of Mr. Wyndham, supported by 
the late Prime Minister and Lord Lansdowne, twin leaders of the Unionist Party, was to gov- 
ern Ireland according to Irish ideas; and that pious aspiration took the practical form of 
appointing Sir Antony MacDonnell, a Liberal and a Home Ruler, to a position of exceptional, 
peculiar, and paramount importance at Dublin Castle. The results of that policy had been 
wholly good. Never before in the history of the two countries had there been so much good- 
will and so little ill-will on both sides of St. George's Channel,” 
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of the moneys now annually voted by Parliament for Irish pur- 
poses, and would, consequently, be enabled to apply to other 
ends of national utility any savings effected in the working of 
an administrative system inordinately extravagant. It is not 
unreasonable to expect that, simultaneously with the formation 
of a National Council, would be created a tribunal], such as 
now exists in Scotland, for dealing with Irish Private Bills— 
measures proposed for the approval of Parliament, relative to 
local enterprises of a municipal or business kind, for the ac- 
complishment of which statutory powers are needed. During 
the hundred and six years which have elapsed since the pas- 
sage of the Act of Union, it is no exaggeration to say that 
many hundreds of thousands, probably millions, of pounds 
sterling of Irish money have been expended in London in the 
promotion of measures of this kind. Every penny of this huge 
amount could have been retained in Ireland, if a tribunal such 
as that—the formation of which is believed to be contemplated— 
had ‘been in existence. Not very long ago an Irish cemetery 
company was obliged to promote a Private Bill, in order to 
obtain Parliamentary powers to acquire some land necessary 
for the enlargement of their graveyard. The purchase price of 
the land in question was £1,000. The cost of promoting and 
obtaining the Bill was £4,000. 

It is to the credit of the original planners of .the Act of 
Union that some of them, at any rate, foresaw the seriousness 
of the injustice which would be perpetrated if all Irish Private 
Bills had to be sent to Westminster for examination, and. hon- 
estly endeavored to devise a means whereby this necessity 
could be obviated. On the 24th of December, 1798, the Duke 
of Portland, Prime Minister of England, wrote from Whitehall 
to Lord Cornwallis, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, at Dublin, as 
follows: 


One of the greatest difficulties which has been supposed to 
attend the project of union between the two kingdoms is that 
of the expense and trouble which will be occasioned by the 
attendance of witnesses in trials of contested electious, or in 
matters of private business requiring Parliamentary interposi- 
tion. It would, therefore, be very desirable to devise a 
plan—which does not appear impossible—for empowering 
the Speaker of either House of the United Parliament to the 
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Chairman of the Quarter Sessions in Ireland, or to such 
other person as may be thought more proper for the purpose, 
requiring him to appoint a time and a place within the county 
for his being attended by the agents of the respective parties, 
and reducing to writing in their presence the testimony—for 
the Contents and Dissents, as the case may be—of such per- 
sons as, by the said agents, may be summoned to attend, 
‘being resident within the county—if not there resident, a 
similar proceeding should take place in the county where 
they reside—and such testimony as taken and reduced into 
writing may, by such Chairman or by the Sheriff of the 
County, be certified to the Speaker of either House, as the 
case may be. ° 


The hearing of petitions relative to misconduct in Irish con- 
tested elections has for many years past been confided to the 
Irish judges, who report to the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons the result of their investigations. No similar step, how- 
ever, has been taken up to the present in the case of Irish 
Private Bills. 

With reference to the question as to whether or not the 
National Council to be set up in Ireland under the Devolution 
scheme should be entrusted with the control and application 
of the moneys annually voted by Parliament for Irish purposes, 
it must be noted that the existence of a separate Irish Ex- 
chequer was actually provided for in the Act of Union. It is, 
consequently, difficult to see how any modern Unionist could 
reasonably object to its re-establishment. Ireland’s independ- 


‘ent Exchequer ceased to exist in 1817, when the, so-called, ° 


Irish Debt had been enormously and artificially increased by 
charging to her a vastly disproportionate amount of the cost 
of the Napoleonic War. The manner in which the Irish Debt 
was thus augmented is shown by the following figures, extracted 
from ‘‘ Thom’s Almanack” : 


Unredeemed Debt of Ireland, added to the Debt of Great Britain.—[From the Treasury 
Return of the 15th of April, 1824.] 


Great Britain. Ireland. Total. 
—£ & & 
5th of January, 18or, é . 420,305,944 26,841,219 447,147,163 
“ 1817, ° ° 688,820,032 107,380,158 796,200,190 


“i 1818, . . 7551737:972 21,004,430 7791742,402 
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By the assumption of the Irish Debt, on the consolidation 
of the Exchequers (on the sth of January, 1817, per Act 56, 
George III., cap. 98), Great Britain in effect made up so 
much of the Irish contribution to Imperial Expenditure, from 
the Union to the end of 1816, as the surplus of Irish Revenue 
over separate Expenditure and Loans raised in Ireland did 
not provide. The consolidation terminated the ratio of con- 
tribution to Imperial expenditure, fixed by the Act of Union ; 
and the greater part of the Loans raised to provide it became 
British Debts. The whole amount of Revenue collected in 
Ireland, from the Union to the consolidation of the Ex- 
chequers (including charges of collection), was, in that period 
of sixteen years, under eighty millions British. This is real- 
ly the sum of Ireland’s actual payments in unborrowed 
money, for her own charges, for Interest on fat and for 
Imperial charges, in the period. ° 

There has not been a separate debt of Ireland since its con- 
solidation with that of Great Britain in 1817. On the 5th of 
January, 1818, the unredeemed Debt in Great Britain was in- 
creased £66,917,940, out of 486,375,728 taken from the unre- 
deemed Debt of Ireland as it stood on the 5th of January, 
1816. In the intervening time there was transferred to the 
names of the Commissioners for Reduction of National Debt, 
422,348,528. The action of the Sinking Fund, therefore, 
covered all additions in the year, and provided for the dimin- 
ution appearing in the total on the 5th of January; 1818. 


The fashion in which the taxation of Ireland, with a declin- 
ing population, decaying commerce and industries, has been 
unfairly increased during the last half century or so may be 
gauged from the following extract, also taken from “ Thom’s 
Almanack,” a standard work of reference for all who desire to 
understand the economic condition of the country: 


It appears trom Parliamentary papers that the gross rev- 
enue collected within Ireland was, in the year ended 5th of 
January, 1853, 44,414,413 35. 2d.; in the year ended 31st of 
March, 1857, £7,008,555 95. 8d.; and in the year ended 31st 
of March, 1862, 46,781,088 16s. 8d.; and taking the receipts 
of ordinary revenue of Great Britain and Ireland respectively, 
in the five years ended 31st of March, 1862, the proportion of 
Irish Revenue to British was one-ninth. It further appears 
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from the Annual Finance Accounts that the revenue collected 
within Ireland was, for years ended 31st of March, in 1865, 
46,468,385; in 1870, £7,287,127; in 1871, 46,923,402; in 
1872, £7,274,547; in 1873, £7,482,726; in 1874, £7,462,888 ; 
and in 1875, £7.545,198. Later returns give the gross inland 
revenue collected in Ireland for years ended 31st of March, in 
1881, £7 351,785; in 1882, £7,483,916; in 1883, £7,774,452; 
in 1884, 47,762,550; in 1885, £7,770,626; in 1886, £7,531,- 
857; in 1887, 47,558,900; in 1888, 47,565,306. 


I must now draw my readers’ attention to the manner in 
which the annual tribute drawn from Ireland has increased 
during the last seven years—1899-1905. The following table 
makes it apparent: 
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} ; perty | Post Office 
4 ended | Customs. | Excise. |Duties and) Income | and Tele- 
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1899 | 2,002,000 | 5,518,000 | 1,035,000 687,000 846,000 
1300 | 2,159,000 | 6,274.000 945.000 694,000 | (878,000 
Ig0I | 2,335,000 | 6,323,000 | 1,159,000 949,000 903 020 
1902 | 2,244,000 | 5,822,000 | 1,072,000 | 1,143,000 923,000 
1903 | 2,717,000 | 6,011,000 922,000 | 1,244,000 960,000 
1904 | 2,545,000 | 5.904,000 | 1,033,000 | 1,038,000 980,000 
1905 | 2,575,000 | 5,584,000 § 1,016,000 | 1,013.000 |; 1,002,000 
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laneous, Per Cent 
ri oe including | 7,44; | Estimated) of Total eer 
; ended | Crown ota" «| True |Revenueof ; 
3st |Lands and|®©venue.”| Revenue. | United | /stimated 
March Fee Kingdom. Population 
Stamps. 
4 eS .4 P & fe ee & 
1899 159,000 | 10,247,000} 8,202,000 6.88 E26. oz 
1900 167,500 | I1,117,500| 8,664,500 6.74 I 18 2 
Igor 149,000 | 11,818,000} 9,505,000 6.77 oa 9 
Igo2 149,000 | II,353,000| 9,784,000 6.38 2 40 
1903 148,500 | 12,002,500 | 10,205.000 6.33 hee Se 
1904 146,500 | 11,646,500! 9.748,500 6.63 a yet8 
T905 150.500 | 11,340,500! 9,753.500 6.52 ee ee 











It is not alleged, of course, that there has been no counter- 
balancing expenditure from the Imperial Exchequer in Ireland 
during each of the years dealt with in this return; but the 
fact remains that, when full allowance is made tor such ex- 
penditure, Great Britain has still very much the best of the 
bargain. The next table shows the amount of Imperial ex- 





* Including Local Taxation Revenue. 
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penditure in Ireland and the. surplus contribution towards Im- 
perial purposes which has remained out of Irish taxation: 





Local Taxation 














Bade Consoli- Accounts. Total 
dated Voted. Civil 
31st Local 
March,| Fund. Taxation | Exchequer] Charges. 
Revenue. | Revenue. 


1899 176,000 | 4,265,000 447,000 404,000 | 5,292,000 
1900 179,000 | 4,072,000 409,000 | 1,053,000 | 5.713,000 
Igor 171,000 | 4,374,000 402,000 | 1,054,000 | 6,001,000 
Ig02 169,000 | 4,271,000 389,000 | 1,055,000 | 5,884,000 
1903 168,500 | 4,357,500 383,000 | 1,058,000 | 5,967,000 
1904 170,000 | 4,569,000 376,000 | 1,059,000 | 6,174,000 
1905 166,000 | 4,547,000 374.000 | 1,059,000 | 6,146,000 








= Collection |- Post Total Ex- Estimated 
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1899] 242,000 943,000 | 6,477,000 | 8,202,000 | 1,725,000 
1900 242,000 | 1,025,000 | 6,980 000 | 8,664,500 | 1,684,500 
Igor 244,000 | 1,061,000 | 7,306,000 | 9,505,000 | 2,199,000 
1902, 243,000 | 1,087,000 | 7,214,000 | 9,784,000 | 2,570,000 
1903 246,000 | 1,140,000 | 7,353,000 |10,205,000 | 2,852,000 
1904 248,000 | 1,126,000 | 7,548,000 | 9,748,500 | 2,200,500 
1905 249,000 } 1,172,000 } 7,567,000 ) 9,753,500 | 2,186,500 





























It other words, during seven years the Imperial Exchequer 
has drawn from Ireland—from poor, depopulated Ireland— 
415,517,509 more than were required for the ordinary working 
of the administrative system of that country. If Ireland had 
been self-governing during the same period, the huge amount 
named would have been available either for the reduction of 
taxation, for the inauguration of public works, or as security 
for the borrowing of money to be devoted \to the development 
of the natural resources of the country. 

It is easy, of course, to decry Devolution as being by no 
means a complete satisfaction of the National Claims. No one 
admits more readily than I do that it is not. The question, 
however, which reasonable Irishmen have to consider is whether 
or not they can. possibly gain anything by refusing to facilitate 
the present Ministry in carrying through Parliament a measure 
which would, in at least some degree, mitigate the present 
anomalous condition of Irish administration. It is absolutely 
necessary to exercise ordinary common sense in endeavoring to 
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arrive at a proper understanding of the existing situation in 
the House ‘of Commons and House of Lords, and I unhesi- 
tatingly challenge denial of my assertion that overwhelming 
majorities in both assemblies are, at present, opposed to any 
re-establishment of an independent Irish Parliament. In the 
House of Commons the Irish Nationalist representatives num- 
ber only some eighty odd members, and their powerlessness in 
face of the existing temper of the House has been convincingly 


‘shown by their inability to secure even the slightest modifica- 


tion of Mr. Birrell’s secularist Education Bill in favor of the 
Catholic schools of England.* Eloquent speeches in plenty 
were delivered, and a gallant fight made, but for all the re- 
sults obtained the Irish members might as well have remained 
at home. The truth is tnat, if Home Rule is ever conceded to 
Ireland, and I believe it will yet be granted, it will be con- 
ferred by a Conservative administration, because only a Con-: 
servative Ministry is likely to be able to command a sufficient 
majority in the House of Lords to enable the passage of a 
measure reconstituting the Irish Parliament. While this is the 
case, however, the stars in their courses are fighting for Ireland. 
It is an open secret that his Majesty, King Edward VII.,-who 
is the most sagacious non-party statesman of his age, earnestly 
desires to link all the peoples of his widely scattered domin- 
ions in a great brotherhood of Imperial unity. The King 
knows—for he has had actual experience of the fact—that in 
no part of the Empire is he held in more genuine personal 
affection and respect than in Ireland, whose quick-witted and 
warm-hearted people fully distinguish between him personally 
and the successive English Ministries whose blunderings and 
plunderings in the past played havoc with our national liberties 
and prosperity. Devolution will not cure all our ills, but it 
will, at any rate, assuage some of the political unrest which 
for decades of years has sadly impeded the progress of Ireland 


* The composition of the House of Commons at the close of the General Election, Janu- 
ary, 1906, was as follows: é 
_ Liberals, 403 Nationalists, 83 
Conservatives, 128 Laborites, 53 
It will be seen that even if the Nationalists, Laborites, and Conservatives coalesced 
against the Ministry, they would still total only 264 votes, as against the Liberal 403. On the 
question of Home Rule, however, the Conservatives would join hands with the great majority 
of the Liberals in resisting it. It is probable that most of the Labor members would act 
similarly. 
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on the path of material prosperity.* It will, if rightly devised 
—so as to give proportionate representation to all classes and 
sections in the community—tend to produce harmonious work- 
ing between Irishmen of different creeds and ranks in the com- 
mon service of their common country. It must, also—subject 
to the previous reservation—lead up to the gradual reform of 
_the anomalous condition of things described by Dr. Hogan, in 
connection with the distribution of Governmental patronage, 
while it will, at the same time, bring about that mitigation of 
sectarian and partisan animosity which now too often finds re. 
flection in the attitude of local: administrative bodies towards 
those who are of different creed or politics from the majority 
of their members. Devolution will not give Ireland a Parlia- 
ment of her own, but it will give her almost complete control 
of her internal national concerns, of the portion of her revenue 
now available for application to the general administration of 
the country, and it will do this through the establishment of 
a great National Council, whose representations upon any 
question of Irish or Imperial moment no British statesman of 
ordinary sagacity would be at all likely to ignore. 


* At a complimentary dinner given at the Liverpool Reform Club, on October 18, 1906, to 
Sir John Brunner and Sir Edward Evans, the Right Honorable R. R. Cherry, M.P., Attorney- 
General for Ireland, remarking on the relations between the Government and the Nationalist 
party, said one Irishman in the House had lamented that ‘‘life was not worth living since this 
horrible peace had broken out."" Mr. Cherry went on to speak of Irish legislation. He said 
the Government would introduce a measure which would have the effect of establishing a still 
further system of constitutional government in Ireland, and give Irishmen in a great measure 
the management of their own internal affairs. He believed the English people were sincerely 
‘anxious that Ireland should be ruled as England was ruled, and should manage its internal 
affairs, which could be done without tending to separation, which would be more injurious to 
Ireland than to England. The great mass of responsible Irish people, he believed, had no 
desire for separation. Nothing should be done by way of setting up a rival to the Imperial 
Parliament, or that would tend to separate the two countries. They did not want to drift 
apart like Norway and Sweden. Liberty to Ireland for self-government, self-reliance, and 
self-advancement would promote the prosperity and contentment of Ireland, and create a 
united and glorious Empire. There can be no reasonable doubt that Mr. Cherry, in repro- 
bating anything like separation, merely expressed the views of the great majority of Irishmen 
—Nationalists as well as Unionists. 
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CHAPTER VI. 





HAeF Mr. Biggins were a fool, as Miss Carhart had so 

m gently remarked, at least his forebodings in re- 
gard to her health proved to be well-founded. 
The next morning, in consequence of much sit- 
ting out between dances, and an occasional flit- 
ting to the veranda “to see the stars,” she was so hoarse and. 
feverish as to be obliged to keep her room. Then, as her ill- 
ness became more pronounced, a doctor was summoned and 
_ pronounced it an attack of influenza. She was really quite ill 
for a few days, and required constant and careful nursing. 
Mrs. Fleming and Marjorie were indefatigable, the house was 
kept hushed and still; Jack was required to leave his boister- 
ous spirits on the threshold, while Will and Philip were always 
in waiting should their services be needed in any way. While 
there was danger of a serious illness, the latter showed con- 
siderable brotherly anxiety, but as soon as it was definitely . 
announced that Molly was better, and on the road to recovery, 
Marjorie could not avoid being struck by the’ thought that the 
little irksome duties of life were unspeakably annoying to him. 
To sit in his sister’s hushed and darkened room for an hour 
at a time was evidently a fearful tedium; to lower his voice 
and adapt his subjects to her state of weakness was a bore, 
He escaped it all as much as possible; and sometimes when he 
did come, Marjorie thought—and blamed herself for thinking— 
that it was to save appearances, and, perhaps, to see herself, 
as he would generally have beguiled her downstairs to talk. 
And Will was so different, she reflected, with quite a new 
tenderness. His natural joyousness did not seem to prevent 
his being also gentle in attending a convalescent. His hand 
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was so deft in arranging the pillows of a lounge; his eye so 
quick to see when a window should be raised or lowered; and 
a thousand little impromptu attentions he paid constantly and 
as if they were a pleasure to himself. ‘‘ It was enough to make 
any girl—’’ Marjorie concluded her reflections by shaking her 
little head sagely, as who should say Molly’s heart was in great 
_ danger. 

‘‘Glorious news, Molly,” she said one morning, entering 
the room where Molly reposed among her lounge pillows, with 
fruit and flowers beside her. ‘‘ You are to come down this 
evening for a very little while. The doctor says you are get- 
ting on famously; only to be a little careful. And so that 
you shall’not tire yourself, some one will carry you up and 
down.” 

‘*That will be richness,’ observed Molly, trifling with her 
grapes. 

“Horace Montague ‘has just called to inquire for you,” 
Marjorie continued. ‘You know he has left his card for you 
several times. He told me that it was ‘a beastly boah’ to 
have you ill.” 

“Dear creature! I hope to see him soon. Did you say” © 
—very indifferently—‘‘ that ‘old Big’ had been here?” 

“Oh, he has called to inquire every day. He sent that 
basket of fruit this morning and flowers regularly.” 

‘“There is a laugh in your eyes. What has he been saying 
rude? I insist upon knowing.” 

“Well, it is your own fault, now, if you do not like it. At 
first’ —smiling—“ he said that there was a delightful stillness 
downstairs now. Then he said, very gruffly, whenever he 
came: ‘Hum—hum, shouldn’t wonder if she had a bad time, 
sitting round in draughts with a lot of young jackanapes!’ 
When he was assured that you were getting better, he said 
blandly: ‘Maybe a little indisposition would do her good— 
tone her down—take off some of that flightiness, perhaps.’”’ 

‘* Beast!” 

‘*To-day he asked me very seriously if your mother or my 
aunt, or somebody, had no influence at all over you—to save 
you from the consequences of future folly, in the shape of 
pneumonia or tuberculosis?” 

“He is too kind”—ironically—‘“ perhaps his own soothing 
remarks will do me good.” 
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” answered Mar- 


‘Well, his acts are kind if not ake words, 
jorie. 

She met Will that afternoon outside Molly’s door. ‘You 
know,” she said, ‘‘ Molly is to be carried down this evening!” 

“Let me carry her”’—with alacrity. 

“No”; somewhat hastily, “her brother will take her; we 
will wait for him.” 

“And why should not I?” 

“Oh, well, it would be more—more proper for him.” 

‘‘ Why, Marjorie ’’—staring at her—‘ you are jesting, surely ! 
‘ Playful, but severely proper,’ eh? Since when did you be- 
come Mrs. Grundy?” 

“Oh, just as you choose’ ’—shrugging her shoulders and 
leaving him. 

He gazed after her in some bewilderment, and then an idea 
dawned on him. Could she be just a little jealous? It was 
too ‘delightfully impossible, yet it recurred to his mind several 
times during the evening. 

Molly reclined among her cushions in the library, taking a 
pleased interest in the desultory chat going on, but still too 
‘ weak for her usual -active share in it. After a silence from 
Will, which he had employed in gazing abstractedly alternately 
at her and at Marjorie, he said suddenly: ‘‘ Mother, why 
should we put off our southern trip much longer? It will be 
getting warm down there pretty soon. Miss Carhart will be 
strong enough to travel before many days, and she needs a 
change to complete her recovery. It will do yourself good, 
and it will be as well to take Marjorie away before the bleak . 
winds of March.” 

“You would not think it, to look at me,” cried Marjorie, 
laughing, “but I am ‘the daffodil that comes before the swal- 
low dares’ and ‘takes the winds. of March’ in the mae of 
croup or whooping cough.” 

“No one makes mention of his delicate hevined 
Jack. 
‘* You are to stay at home and study,” said his mother. 

‘*What!” he cried, taking her in his arms and whirling her 
about, until she begged for mercy and promised that he might 
go with them. 

“Molly can be spared to us?” Marjorie asked of Philip. 
“‘Do you mean that Molly, only, is invited ?’’ 


observed 
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“Why, no; you are also expected to join the party. We 
only feared you had not time.” 

“¥ will make time,’’ he said; and Will looked curiously at 
his friend, wondering how ambitious schemes fared in this late 
puzzling idleness. 

They all fell to discussing plans and routes. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
said Will, “we could reach New Orleans in time for the Mardi 
Gras”; and maps and time-tables were in great demand. In 
the midst of it Mr. Biggins was announced. 

“He need not come in here, Molly,’”’ said Marjorie, ‘“‘ un- 
less you wish.” 

“It does not matter in the least,” replied the convalescent. 

Hastily greeting the others, Mr. Biggins marched straight - 
to Miss Carhart’s lounge. “I am glad,” he said, taking her 
reluctant hand, “yes; I am really glad to see you again’— 
as if it were an unworthy concession wrung from him. ‘You 
look a little pale, but it might have been worse. -It might 
have been worse. Perhaps you will make use of my mackin- 
tosh the next time I offer it.” 

Seeing Molly’s gathering wrath at this remark, Marjorie has- 
tened to effect a diversion by telling Mr. Biggins of their pur- 
posed trip South. ‘ 

“Very good idea,’”’ he declared, “ escape the bleak weather 
here, and see something of the South.” And during the rest 
of his call he appeared to be pondering something very deeply. 

In a few days Molly was strong enough to take the air in 
Mr. Montague’s dog cart; and Marjorie, who needed fresh air 
likewise, having been much confined to the house during her 
friend’s illness, was induced by Philip to ride with him in the 
Park. The noon sun was bright, but the air crisp and cold 
enough to make rapid exercise pleasant. They cantered swiftly 
along, a glow springing to Marjorie’s cheek and a light of en- 
joyment to her eye. Her habit fitted to perfection} her wide 
sombrero became her well; she sat her horse admirably. Philip 
turned in his saddle to look at her. 

“You remind me of Perdita,” he said: “‘What you do 
still betters what is done. When you speak, I’d have you do 
it ever. When you sing, I’d have you buy and sell so. When 
you dance, I wish you a wave of the sea, that you might ever 
do nothing but that. And all your acts are those of a queen.’” 

“‘* Your praises are too large,’” she answered quietly. ‘‘What 
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I like least in you—pardon me—is that trick of compliment. 
I remember noting it in Martres, when you were most flatter- 
ing to a crude girl.” 

“T was sincere then. I am more sincere now.” 

“There are no relative degrees in sincerity. One is sin- 
cere or insincere.” 

“I wish to heaven,’ he broke out recklessly, ‘‘ that I had 
never gone to Martres! It seems somehow to be a stumbling 
block—a unrreentinns my way. If—if I had just only met 
you now—” 

She glanced at him “i a second as Ophelia might have ~ 
looked at Hamlet if she had grown proud and careless and in- 
different. 

“You forget,” he went on eagerly, “‘that you told me your- 
self that Martres was of the past; and that, if I wish to be 
noted, I must begin afresh. Then remember from now, I beg 
you, that there is no such place as Martres; or that we have 


-never been there.” 


“For myself,” she answered lightly, ‘‘I would not choose 
to forget much happiness and enjoyment which I had there. 
But for you, if you prefer, there shall be no such place. We 
did not meet,you at all last summer. You were making the 
Norway tour.” 

“Exactly. But this trip to the Southland—I will make 
with you. We will make it together.” 

“Yes”; carelessly, looking around at the bare branches of 
the trees, ‘and I. fancy we shall find spring already there. 
Green trees and birds, magnolias and orange-blooms.” And 
then she passed on to criticism of the bronze figure of “ The 
Falconer’? seen down the vista of a bridle path against the . 
sky. 

That evening Will delivered his lecture before the ‘“‘ Arche- 
ological,’” and they all went except Molly, who was not per- 
mitted, and stayed home with Mr. Montague to amuse her. 
The savants and literati mustered in great numbers; and Will, 
whose manner was graceful and self-possessed, seemed to hold 
them interested and absorbed from first to last. Mrs. Fleming 
looked fondly at him, even when she did not listen; and Mar- 
jorie showed an exulting pride in him, which Philip decided 
was most cousinly and altogether natural. - 

“It has always seemed to me,” he observed, when it was 
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over and Will was receiving numerous congratulations, “that 
Will rather lacks ambition. To have spoken to-night was an 
unusual effort for him. He does most things easily, but more 
for the sake of doing them well, and satisfying himself, than 
for any distinction he gains by them. In a word, I think his 
friends will have more chances of finding him lovable than of 
being proud of him, in general.” 

“They might do both,”’ she said very quietly; but some- 
thing in her tone disturbed him. Yet, on the way home, from 
her manner, equally gracious, playful, and friendly with both 
young men, it would have been hard to determine her prefer- 
ence, or to imagine, indeed, that she thought at all ew 
of either one. 

‘‘And did Mr. Fleming’s eloquence electrify you all?” , 
asked Molly, who was found sitting up for them and all alone. 

“I far surpassed every famous orator of Greece and Rome,”’ 
responded Will for himself. ‘‘And I have brought back a 
pleasant bit of news for you. Mr. Biggins came up after the 
lecture, and said he had long been intending a trip South and 
would like very much to join our party. So 1 was obliged to 
give him a cordial invitation, and he will go.” 

“He will!” cried Molly. ‘ Richness, truly, to have ‘old 
Big’ along! Do you hear that, Marjorie? Well, he will serve 
to amuse Jack and me; and when we have nothing better to 
do, we can have a battle royal with him.” 

“What did you do with Mr. Montague?” asked Marjorie, 
when they were safely upstairs ? 

‘*Oh, Ze wants to go South too. It is anepidemic. Every- 
body wants to go South. But I sent him off, offer declined.” 

‘“Why, I ‘thought you rather liked him.” 

‘*Oh, he amused me; but I was tired of his ‘ nahsties,’ and 
‘aws,’ and ‘beastly boahs.’ Besides, he wanted to go in a new 
character—‘ The Anglo-maniac Fiancé,’ for instance.” 

“Oh, Molly, what a pity!” 

“Not at all, my dear”—cheerfully—“he will get over it 
after another visit to London. I sent him off; and if it were 
not for old Biggins, there would be no cloud on my present 
horizon.” 

“Well,” said Marjorie with a laugh, “you may have a 
chance to make use of his mackintosh yet.” 
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When Philip took his leave that night, he had gone straight 
to his hotel and his room, where he entered and closed the 
door. His next proceeding was to draw a glove from his 
pocket, much too small to be his own, and gaze at it for some 
minutes. He had picked it up that day when it had been 
dropped by Marjorie, and he had quietly retained it without 
her knowledge. He pressed it now repeatedly to his lips, and 
laid it down softly as if it had been a sentient thing. Then 
he went to a window and looked out with his arms folded. 
“If I knew of any other idiocy to perform,” he thought bit- 
terly, staring hard at the unconscious stars, “‘no doubt I would 
do it. I have heard of such fools before with sceptic doubt. 
I know one now, a motley fool. An idiot, a drivelling idiot. 
There is no use shirking it any longer—I am her lover, her 
servant, what she will. She has but to call with that soft 
voice of hers and I go anywhere; but to beckon with her 
white hand and I follow to the ends of the earth. I. have 
seen other men this way and I have laughed at and pitied 
them. And it is to me—Philip Carhart—this has happened! 
What has become of my well- poised insensibility; and where 
are my engrossing dreams, the only ones until now, of fortune 
and honors? -Why, I would gladly barter my title for the 
faintest chance of winning her. I would give up all I have or 
hope to gain to call her mine. I would rather live forever in 
obscurity with her than be famous without her. It is a pre- 
cious privilege to touch her robe or hand. And once’’—be- 


“ginning to pace the room excitedly—‘ yes, once—I could al- 


most swear to it—I might have taken her in my arms unre- 


-buked, and kissed her cheek and mouth, and called her mine 


with her willing consent. And now it is all doubt and dread. 
Perhaps during this southern trip I may again have my chance. 
Oh, I wish to God that I had thought this way in Martres; 
or that I had never seen her; or that I saw her now for the 
first time! . I wish—I wish—’”’ And the breaking dawn, looking 
in at the window, found him still wishing many impossible 
things. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“It is just too bad,” Jack confided to Molly many times 
on their southward journey, ‘“‘to have that old Big come along 
with us and spoil everything.” For when a youth has attired 
himself in the latest irreproachable traveling rig, with various 
expensive and useless articles slung around him by straps; 
when he considers, in fact, that he far outdoes any of his 
seniors in point of appearance, and has begun to stroke his 
upper lip complacently, it is provoking to be looked at through 
spectacles by a stout, elderly person, and told to: “Hand me 
that box, like a good child”; or, “Jack, my boy, run and 
tell your mother,”’ etc. 

Not his mother’s presence or that of Mrs. Forest, a pleas- 
ant acquaintance of Mrs. Fleming’s, and their latest recruit, 
would have restrained him from many an answering imperti- 
nence, but when he had started a small disturbance once or 
twice, he found, to his disgust, that his sworn confederate, Mol- 
ly, had, as he expressed it, “gone back on the boys.” In- 
deed, her spirit must ,have become a trifle broken latterly; for 
when Mr. Biggins, who seemed to resent her manifold impru- 
dences with regard to health as a direct and personal injury 
to himself, began to take matters into his own hands, after a 
few sharp rencontres, in which she found no amount of resist- 
ance to avail against his determination, she gave it up as 
hopeless. And now she submitted to have the car window 
slammed down, which she had just raised, while it rained; or 
to have an extra wrap put about her when the heat was al- 
lowed to go down, with no other remark but an ironical: 
*‘Oh, thank you; you are really too kind!” ‘He actually 
bullies me!” she complained to Marjorie. 

“Well,” was the laughing answer, “it is evidently for your 
good, and it delights me to see that any one can do it. Even 
you must admit, Molly, that he is really an acquisition to the 
party. For all that matters, not even Will could be more 
thoughtful or considerate about our comfort; and he is cer- 
tainly clever and most entertaining.” 

“Um-m,” murmured Molly,e‘‘ that is all very well; but he 
does not talk to you as he does to me.” 


Their traveling had at first been a little unpleasant from 
VOL, LXXXIV.—21 
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bad weather and the usually over- or under-heated trains; but 
as they progressed downward the air grew softer and balmier. 
The landscape changed its wintry aspect for a more verdant . 
and smiling one, and by the time they reached Savannah 
spring was there ahead of them. The elder ladies feeling now 
some fatigue, it was decided to remain over a few days to 
rest, and the younger ones of the party made the most of 
them. Out from the. breakfast hour until twilight, all the 
beautiful roads to the city were explored. Marjorie was usual- 
ly on horseback, and if Philip rode on one hand Will was 
as surely on the other; for he said to himself resolutely: “I 
will not yield my chances now to any man—least of all to 
him.” And Philip’s self-contained mien was changing day by 
day into an eager, worn, and restless look. Even had he been 
able to find more opportunities of seeing Marjorie alone, she 
seemed to think of nothing else these days but revelling in. 
the young, fresh beauty of the earth around her. 

““*She is so glad of spring, she helps the birds to sing’” ; 
Will repeated again caressingly, on one of their expeditions. 

“They need no help,” she said. ‘ Listen,” waving her 
hand to the tall trees overhead. ‘‘ Hear that little head chor- 
ister; and now the rest follow.” 

“Their own notes are so sweet, one would wish the mock- 
ing birds without that special gift of mimicry,” said Philip. 

Will had ridden a few paces into a golden vista and came 
back with his arms full of fragrant yellow jessamine. ‘I can’t 
get you cornflowers from the old field by the chateau,” he said 
to Marjorie, ‘‘but here are jessamine blossoms instead.” 

She selected a spray. ‘‘Put the rest in the carriage,” she 
told him. 

“No”; protested Mrs. Fleming, “ Jack has almost driven 
Mrs. Forest and me out of our senses, rushing into our rooms 
with quantities of gray moss and elder and jessamine and what 
not for us to put in our trunks to take home.” 

“They shall carry home souvenirs,’”’ said Jack stoutly, “if 
I have to pack their trunks myself.” 

“Curious effect this hanging, Spanish moss gives the scen- 
ery,” said Will, “it seems to throw a sort of weird glamor 
over it all; and the tree-tops,.form Gothic arches overhead, 
cathedral-wise, and it is all so hushed and still.” 

“IT hate that moss,” declared Mr. Biggins, “it’s damp and 
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gloomy and unwholesome. How much fresher the trees would 
‘look if-it was nicely scraped off.” 

“Oh!” cried Marjorie; -and, “ Barbarian!’”? murmured 
Molly. 

‘*What did you say, Miss Carhart?” 

“That I did not think your taste good.” 

“You are mistaken”—looking at her steadily through his 
glasses—‘“‘ I believe that I have excellent taste.” 

They had all meant to loiter awhile in Florida, but con- 
cluded next day to defer that until their return, and to go on 
now at once to New Orleans, not to lose any of the Mardi 
Gras festivities. As they approached that city, the scenery 
grew yet more distinctively Southern in character, and the 
population apparently more largely African in descent. 

They reached their destination in the night time; and, after 
. much shouting by black cabmen and a general confusion, were 
driven to their hotel through the lighted streets; and being 
tired and dusty and’ sleepy, and possibly a little ‘cross, sepa- 
rated soon for the night. The next morning, however, they 
were all out early on the great gallery in front of the house 
which stretched .out quite across the sidewalk. 

“‘A very soft breath from the sea,’ said Mrs. Fleming, al- 
lading to the gentle breeze which fanned their cheeks. The 
atmosphere was redolent of violets and flowering olive and 
various fragrant plants with which the neighboring balconies 
were filled. Birds sang from the tree-tops and the air, and, 
less fortunate, from window cages near. 

“There are some sparrows down below for you to throw 
stones at,” said Marjorie with a smile to Philip. 

“‘I beg your pardon,” he answered absently. He was won- 
dering if it was a favorable sign, her remembrance of these 
trifles of the past; or only showed her good memory. Soon 
after breakfast there came to call upon them Mr. Jules Lefort, 
a young lawyer of New Orleans, and a friend of Will’s. 

‘*You come a day after the fair,” he told them, ‘‘a day af- 
ter one fair, at least. It was yesterday the Knights of Momus 
had their pageant and tableaux. But, never,mind, you will see 
Rex and his cortége, and ‘the Mystick Krewe. Now what do 
you prefer to do to-day?” ; 

“We will explore,” said Mr. Biggins, with the air of Chris- 
topher Columbus bent on discovering a new continent. 
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‘Just so,” said Mr. Lefort, bowing, “and I will be your 
cicerone, with permission.” 

With him, they drove and walked all day, and went every- 
where. He showed them theatres and shops and public build- 
ings; and took them to the quaint old market place, like no 
other anywhere else; and explained that ‘‘Creole ducks and 
chickens” were not so called, as Jack suggested, because they 
quacked and cackled Creole French; but because they were 
raised on native soil. 

“It is an expression here,” he said with a shrug; “ they 
begin to call everything Lousianian ‘Creole.’ ” 

“Those wooden cisterns in all the courtyards, for instance ?” 
suggested Philip. ‘‘They are not very ornamental.” 

“No”; admitted Mr. Lefort, ‘“‘they are ugly; but we get 
all our drinking water so.” 

They were glad to rest after dinner on the great veranda, 
instead of going to any of the theatres; and the stars twin- 
kled down through the tree-tops on a very lazy and contented 
party. 

“It is an interesting, dingy old place,” decided Will, “ al- 
most as grimy as Martres in some parts; but picturesque and 
fascinating, especially the French quarter. How old some of 
these buildings must be.” 

He paused to listen to a knot of negroes jabbering a sort 
of patois in the street below. ‘‘Hear them,” he said. ‘If we 
did not wait to distinguish words, we might fancy it was last 
year and that we were listening to the potter’s men down at 
Etienne’s father’s.” 

“‘I had a letter from ’Colette last week,’’ said Marjorie, 
“and she writes me that she is as happy as ‘un ange de 
»paradis.’”” 

‘* Like a woman—in extremes,’ 

“Her paradise will not last long, 
it depends on a man.” 

Under cover now of a slight passage at arms between Mol- 
ly and Mr. Biggins, Philip managed to say to Marjorie: “I 
never was at Martres, you know; but I fancy it must be 
beautiful, and I wish we were there now.” 

““You never were at Martres,” she assented, “as you say. 
As for me, I am content here, also.” 


observed Mr. Biggins. 
” said Molly sweetly, “ if 
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‘‘ Stay a moment, Marjorie,” said Will, detaining her as the 
rest went off the veranda, Philip lingering as he went. 

“Hurry, then,” she answered lightly. “It is so late, I 
must go.” 

Not heeding her, he waited until they were quite alone, 
then took her two hands in his: “Did I not hear you say 
just now that you would rather be here than in Martres?” he 
asked in eager tones. ‘‘ Was it because—? Sweetheart, I have 
been very patient; but I can wait no longer. I must have 
your answer to my love now—now, my dearest, or I will never 
ask again.” 

There was a moment’s pause, while the tree-tops rustled 
close by, and the lamplight from the street showed her face 
flushing and paling. Then she said, with a little, agitated 
laugh: ‘‘ Oh, don’t, Will. You—you hurry and frighten me, 
Wait until after the Mardi Gras. I will tell you then, I prom- 
ise you.” And drawing her hands from his, she had fled 
swiftly away. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 











THE LATEST WORD OF THEOLOGY ON INSPIRATION.* 


. BY WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


II. 





sce AST’ month we briefly summarized the position on 
biblical inerrancy which is held by what we may 
call the broad school—école large—of Catholic 
Scripturists. It may be remembered that we set 
it down as fundamental that the Catholic stu- 
dent, antecedently to all investigation, shall believe, without 
doubt or compromise, the two dogmatic formulas: ‘‘God is 
the Author of Scripture”; and “There is no error in Scrip- 
ture.” Whatsoever difficulty, therefore, the Catholic may en- 
counter in his study of the Bible, how hard soever he may 
find himself beset by the methods and conclusions of higher 
criticism, he must save those formulas, for they are sacrosanct. 
We then recalled that many Catholic critics, finding difficulties 
growing up on all sides of them, and discovering too that there. 
is much truth in higher criticism, whatever its exaggerations, 
have had recourse to a method which allows a Jarge field to 
criticism and rather diminishes the province of the two theo- 
logical formulas. This method consists primarily in seeking to 
interpret, not the material words which the inspired author put 
on paper, but the /ormal purpose or intention which he had 
in the secrecy of his own mind when he put them on paper. 
So that in matters of history, let us say, we are not to think 
that the inspired writer erred, if we read in his book some 
statement which does not agree with known fact; but we are 
to believe, rather, that the author did not formally intend that 
statement to be taken as literal history. And as he is re- 
sponsible only for what he formally intended, he cannot be 
charged with an error, responsibility for which he never as- 
sumed. How we are enabled to penetrate to the secrecy of 
the inspired man’s mind, so as to discover his formal intention, 
was sufficiently dwelt upon last month in our remarks upon 


*De Inspiratione S. Scripture, Auctore Christiano Pesch, S.J. Sumptibus Herder: 
S. Ludovici. 1906, 
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the literary forms of the sacred writings, and upon the theory 
of implicit quotations. Let it be enough to remark here that 
this school of Catholics notably reduces the number of formal 
affirmations in the holy books, and thus builds a barricade 
against any admission of formal error. 

It must ‘be acknowledged in favor of this position first, that 
it supplies us with a convenient instrument for disposing of 
difficulties; and secondly, that the scholars who maintain it are 
not merely theologically expert, but are also, as we have said 
already, specialists in the critical study of the Bible. Among 
them are such men as Lagrange, Poels, Bonaccorsi, Hummel- 
auer and Prat. These, and: others like them in growing num- 
bers, are masters of biblical erudition, and, from having pains- 
takingly gone over the ground, are acquainted, as no man who 
has merely studied theology ever can be acquainted, with the 
perplexities and problems which have arisen in recent years, 
and are demanding that an Inspiration-theory take account of 
them. It must, on the other hand, be admitted that this theory 
will not make the slightest impression on critics outside the 
Catholic Church. It is purely for domestic use; and cannot 
avail as a weapon of propaganda. It aims at answering, not: 
‘‘ How can we win over rationalist critics to our view of inspi- 
ration?” but rather: ‘“‘ How can we preserve our doctrine of 
inspiration in the face of rationalist critics?” 

This theory, therefore, is an adaptation of an old doctrine 
to new exigencies. And, as always happens in such cases, there 
are strict conservatives who are crying out: “You are carry- 
ing your adaptation too far; you are compromising the faith!” 
And just here lies the battlefield whereon there is now going 
forward a struggle which is destined to be memorable in the 
history of theology. The conservative theologians are pouring 
out books and pamphlets with zealous rapidity to show that 
the new school of Catholic critics is dangerous and deserving 
of condemnation. The critics, on their part, seem to be taking 
the matter a little more serenely, but they are not. remiss in 
defending themselves, and seem to-be awaiting, with perfect 
confidence, the verdict of all-pacifying time. As a typical in- 
stance of the conservative attitude, we may quote a letter ad- 
dressed by the late Father Martin, Superior-General of the 
Jesuits, to the Provincials of the Society. This letter, which 
is dated November the fourth, 1904, is an attack upon the 
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“historical method ” of biblical study, especially as this method 
is adopted among Catholics. By the Catholic followers of the 
historical method, we are to understand the men that favor the 
broader view of inspiration, of which we have been speaking. 
Concerning these Father Martin writes: ‘‘I am aware that the 
new school that have followed after these disastrously exagger- 
ated opinions make it their boast that,they have furnished Chris- 
tian faith with new weapons and a new plan of campaign against 
the attacks of the rationalist and the ungodly. But how vain 
and empty this boasting is we can see from the fact that the 
true doctrine of inspiration, the common teaching of Catholic 
theologians, yes, and even the laws of sound logic, are set at 
naught by this school, in its madness (delivamento). . . . It will 
be the duty of your Reverence, therefore, to keep your province 
free from this pest, and to see to it that all our Fathers shall 
scrupulously avoid the dangers of this school, not only those 
of them who teach Scripture or write for publication, but all 
of whatsoever station who may have to deal with these con- 
troversies in the work of the ministry, or any other department 
of their vocation. . . . I have certain knowledge that noth- 
ing is dearer to the Sovereign Pontiff than that all, and our 
Society in particular, should stand far aloof from these errors.” 

After reading this, we shall not be astonished to find that 
members of the Society of Jesus, always distinguished for obedi- 
ence, are foremost in attacking the progressive critics. Not that 
all Jesuits are thus minded by any means. For Father Hum- 
melauer, S.J., and Father Prat, S.J., have done as much as any 
men living to spread the broader view of inspiration. But these 
exceptions, though illustrious, are few. On the other side we 
have Fathers Brucker and Fontaine, both grown gray in the 
fight against liberalism of every stamp, Fathers Murillo, Darsch, 
Delattre, Billot, and Schiffini. All these men are highly learned 
in theology, but only Father Delattre has thus far, to our knowl- 
edge, displayed any notable acquaintance with Scripture. Fa- 
thers Billot and Schiffini are ex professo, dogmatic theologians, 
and both are highly reputed in that department. It is to be 
regretted that Father Schiffini has not undergone the severer 
discipline of critical method; for we venture to say that, if he 
had, he would not have lowered the tone of the debate, as he 
has done, by the extreme abusiveness of his language. To use 
the word mendacium, in writing of the opinions of loyal Catho- 
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lics and good priests, is to re-introduce a style of theological 
discussion which most of us would fain leave buried in the 
past. 

The peaceful reader of these wars and rumors of wars need 
not be troubled. Domestic controversies of this kind have al- 
ways been going on, to greater or less extent, and they have 
resulted in good. This one will result in good also; and in 
' great and abiding good. So let us look: on with unexhausted 
good-nature, spiced, perhaps, with a grain of quiet cynicism, 
while the learned reprisals pass from one camp to the other, 
and each is sure of the conquest of the foe. 

It is probably obvious why the conservative theologians 
have taken alarm. To their mind these admissions of implicit 
quotations, which are not necessarily guaranteed by the inspired 
author; and this wide application of the theory of literary forms, 
which would admit folk-lore, tribal-tradition, and historical fic- 
tion into the Bible, destroy the divine authority of Scripture. 
How, they ask, can you, in such a theory, maintain: ‘‘ Deus est 
Auctor”; and ‘‘ Nullus est Error”? Their opponents answer 
with another query: How can you account for the facts, and 
solve the difficulties, flung against us by higher criticism, with- 
out interpreting these two formulas in our manner? And there 
is the present situation. The critic feels the weight of the facts 
-which are his stock in trade; the theologian feels the weight of 
the formulas which are his stock in trade; and between them 
there is no clear road thus far. Both agree, of course, that the 
two formulas must be preserved. The objection of the theolo- 
gian is that the critic’s method of preserving them will end 
with destroying them. Beyond all doubt, and without express- 
ing any personal judgment as to the controversy, which we have 
not the slightest intention of doing at all, we must say that the 
new theory puts an entirely new face upon the old formulas. 
No Fathers, Doctors, or Councils of former times ever had the 
slightest prevision of the lengths to which this recent inspiration- 
theory is stretched. And, consequently, the theologians, to 
whom tradition and the consensus schole mean so much, have 
real justification for their rigid attitude. If they depart from 
tradition, whither shall they go? They see no stopping-place 
save that attenuated liberalism which accepts the Bible as an 
ethical and spiritual book, but utterly rejects it as an historical 
document. And they refuse to be reassured, even when the 
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critics hold out the consolation that Catholics are in no danger 
of going so far, since they have the Church as a supreme and 
infallible teacher. 

The mention of this zmpasse, brings us at last to the recent 
work of Father Pesch, which bears many signs of being a de- 
voutly intended Eirenicon. Father Pesch is not a professional 
biblical student, but a dogmatic theologian of high rank. Not- 
withstanding, however, that his studies have lain outside the 
province of criticism, he takes pains, in the most admirable and 
conscientious manner, to acquaint himself with the past and 
present status of Scriptural science, and he deserves the praise, 
which is unmerited by many a writer on controverted questions, 
of having examined and pondered the arguments of those with - 
whom he differs. He uses no harsh words towards opponents; 
he seems to be much impressed with the difficulties raised by 
modern study; he loyally recognizes the justification for many 
positions of the broad school; and he brings forward theology 
as a barrier to criticism only when he sincerely thinks that 
criticism’s further progress would be a deadly peril to theology. 
He writes as a theologian, it is true, but his theology is so 
tolerant that it is certain to displease some of the theologians 
who have preceded him in this field, while, on the other hand, 
it is likely to give heart and hope to the critics who have 
waited rather long, we must say, for so considerate a word 
from theology. , 

Among the admissions which Father Pesch feels constrained 
to make are these: 1. Inspiration does not exclude composite 
or pseudonymous authorship or the later revising of an editor; . 
2. Inspiration may admit any literary form; 3. The kind of 
truth proper to biblical passages will vary with the various lit- 
erary forms; 4. Fictitious narratives (Fictas Narrationes, p. 503) 
can be inspired, and whether, v.g., Judith and Tobias belong to 
this category is a point that cannot be decided in the negative 
by merely considering inspiration 7m se; 5. It is only formal 
error that is necessarily excluded from the Bible; 6. Biblical 
history is true history, but we must make allowance for a 
mode of writing which was peculiar to those ancient times; 
7. Within narrow limits we may admit implicit quotations; 8. 
Several of the Fathers, for example, Clement of Alexandria, 
Chrysostom, and Augustine, have exaggerated the divine ele- 
ment in inspiration. 
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This is going fairly far in the direction of criticism, and is 
the most notable concession yet made by theology. Father 
Pesch is a long piece of the road in advance of his - confrére, 
Father Billot, who styles the ‘‘ literary forms,” “forms of van- 
ity to be excused only by ignorance,’”’ and designates “implicit 
quotations,” as “vanissimum effugium.” In fact, Father Pesch 
agrees with the broad school as to principles, and only differs 
from them in the application of the principles. That difference, 
however, is still very great, as we shall now proceed to show. 

In the first place, Father Pesch insists that when we have 
to deal with an historical book, we must regard it as genuinely 
historical. There will appear in it, he admits, another manner 
of writing history than is usual with us, and, in regard to the 
book of Genesis, we may expect to discover vestiges of orally 
transmitted tradition; but, as to the facts in substance, we 
cannot have any doubt about their objective validity. Grant- 
ing that popular tradition was the channel through which the 
earliest Hebrew narratives flowed, still we must maintain that 
no objectively false traditions—‘‘ ¢rvaditiones secundum rem fal- 
sas’’—accumulated upon the accounts that were ultimately writ- 
ten in the Bible. To hold the contrary would be to depart 
from the Catholic spirit as manifested in theological sources. 
From this a second conclusion follows, viz., that there are no 
myths or legends in the Bible. Of myth, legend, and fable 
Father Pesch gives this common definition, which is far from 
being as accurate as it ought to be: ‘“‘A narration containing, 
under the cloak of history, matters which are not historical.” 
He says, in concluding his discussion of this point: ‘Since, 
therefore, the Sovereign Pontiffs (viz., Pius IX. in the ‘Sylla- 
bus,’ and Leo XIII. in the ‘ Providentissimus Deus’) have ac- 
counted it an erroneous and impious thing to admit fables or 
myths in Scripture, this alone is reason enough why a Catholic 
theologian should reject the contrary opinion of rationalists, 
and should ally himself with all the theologians of the past, 
and with the Fathers, in holding firmly that true history is 
narrated in the historical books of Scripture”’ (p. 538). Final- 
ly, Father Pesch warns against an undue use of the theory of 
implicit quotations. 

It is our opinion that this part of Father Pesch’s work, 
wherein he sets: down these restrictions of principles which he 
has in substance admitted, is the weakest portion of his book. 
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Running through them is a constant misuse of the word “a/- 
jirmare,” “to affirm.” Thus he says that the historical books 
cannot contain narrations which are objectively false, because 
“the inspired authors cannot afirm as true that which is false” 
(p. 552). The critical school accepts this principle most cor- 
dially. But, they say, the inspired author can insert a narra- 
tion into his book, without literally affirming it personally and 
formally. And if he did not thus affirm it, its possible dis- 
crepancy with objective fact is no reproach to him. Father 
Pesch seems to ignore the enormous difference between an au- 
thor’s writing down a statement, and his personally vouching 
for the literal value of the statement. And this is all the more 
astonishing, since he previously admitted the distinction be- 
tween material and formal error in Scripture. The same equi- 
vocal use of the all-important word “‘afirm’’ occurs in the 
treatment of myths and legends, and really renders Father 
Pesch’s criticism of the broad school quite beside the: point. 
They are as strenuous as he is in maintaining that whatever 
the sacred writer affirms is absolutely and infallibly true. But 
what does he affirm? That he need not affirm everything in 
his book, Father Pesch himself acknowledges. Yet in the criti- 
cisms passed upon the broad school, we are led to infer that 
every statement written down in the historical books is an af- 
firmed statement. The critics have some right to say that, be- 
tween inaccuracy and inconsistency, they escape unscathed. 
From a theological point of view, it would seem that Father 
Pesch would have hit the critics harder if he had turned against 
them the traditional view of the Old Testament, and (a point 
which he hardly uses, though it can be made very formidable) 
the New Testament use of the Old. From a theological point 
of view, we say, because, from the point of view of compre- 
hensive scholarship, the right method is to begin with the facts, 
and, text in hand, to obtain first a thorough inductive under- 
standing of the problems of biblical science. This is the great 
lack in all these theological treatises. They are apt to over- 
look the importance of detail, of minute acquaintance with 
criticism, of new perplexities over and above those that were 
present to Origen, Jerome, and Augustine. Father Pesch’s 
chapter, for example, entitled: ‘‘ Sintne in libris historicis S. 
Scripture Mythi vel Legende ?” can do no good to a man who 
has read a translation of the eleventh tablet of the Gilgamesh 
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epic, or has looked into what Gunkel and Zimmern have to 
say about Noah and Pir-Napisthtim. The one fact retained in 
the mind of such a man, concerning the deluge, will over- 
shadow a whole volume of theory which ignores that fact. It 
is precisely here, where the theologian is weakest, that the critic 
is strongest. And if it be retorted: Granted; but where the 
latter’s theory is critically strongest, it is theologically weakest, 
' there is nothing to do just yet but shrug one’s shoulders. The 
sympathizer with the critics may possibly find comfort in con- 
jecturing the future by the lessons of the past. It is not an 
unknown thing that an opinion turned out of doors by the 
theology of one age has been smilingly welcomed and hospit- 
ably entertained by the theology of the next. Time, like the 
.mills of God, grinds slowly, but, with exceeding sureness, it 
crushes men and systems, at last, into conformity with perfect 
and passionless Truth. 

We cannot .take leave of this important work of Father 
Pesch without a word of praise for its general excellence. The 
historical account of inspiration, which takes up nearly four 
hundred pages, is a useful summary of patristic and theological 
opinion which it must have cost enormous labor to compile. 
And the second portion of the volume with which we have 
been. mainly occupied, is marked with so fair, open, and candid 
a spirit, that it must win the admiration even of men who 
cannot range themselves on the side of the learned author. It 
is far too soon to say the “last word” on inspiration, and if 
we have remarked that Father Pesch’s book has serious limita- 
tions, this is only saying, in other words, that it is necessarily 
conditioned by the still early stage of the controversy with 
which it deals. Other men, more scientifically acquainted with 
the data of the problem, and more inductive in method, will 
take up this momentous question, and will—when, we cannot 
say—lead it to the true solution which it has not yet reached. 
Whoever those men may be, and whatever their superiority 
in learning and insight to the men of this generation, they may 
at least learn from Father Pesch the lessons of conscientious 
labor, uprightness of intention, and gentleness of speech. 








MIGUEL AND MARIA. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


si AMES FLEMING turned everything he touched 
M to gold. The world thought him the most fortu- 
nate of men. He had power, wealth, social posi- 
tion, and was the envy of his fellows. He had © 
4 a beautiful Spanish wife, whose face of stormy 
emnity attracted all eyes to it whenever she appeared. He 
adored his Mercedes, and she him. He was handsome also in a 
dark, un-English way. Fleming had been connected a long 
time with the Southern Spanish town where he had met and 
loved Mercedes. His own mother had been a Spaniard. Life 
was not always smooth sailing with the Spanish wife and semi- 
Spanish husband; but James Fleming would have told you, if 
you had got into his confidence, that there was no wife like a 
Spanish one. He despised the smoother happiness of his fellows,. 
as one who’ loved the changing sea might despise a back-water. 
Life, indeed, had been lavish in her gifts to these two. Only 
—there is always an only—the children had died one after an- 
other, had just blossomed to lovely buds of babyhood and then 
died. Four little sons and a little daughter had been given to 
them only to be taken away again. The children explained 
the passionate desolation in the great eyes of Mercedes as she . 
sat at ball or opera, the admiration of all beholders, her eyes. . 
under the tiara of diamonds dark stars of despair. Her husband 
would have given her anything—anything. He had sometimes. 
an uneasy sense that he had been cruel to her in robbing her 
of her religion. But even he had no idea of the remorse that 
was in her heart, of how as each child was lost to her she 
bowed her head beneath the just scourge of God, | 
If James Fleming had been altogether English, he would. 
have been less violent in his denials of the faith in which he and 
she alike had been brought up. He would at all events, in all 
probability, have let his wife alone. As it was, he was jeal- 
ous of even God himself, although he would have said there 
was no God. He could not have borne her to have had thoughts. 
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and feelings in which he could not share. He had set himself, 
through her love for him, to rob her of her faith; and he 
seemed to have succeeded. Only he had not succeeded alto- 
gether. Poor Mercedes had indeed lost a God of Love, but she 
had found a terrible and threatening God of Fear. She never 
doubted the justice that rained blow after blow upon her; she 
had chosen a man before God, and God did well to be angry. 

If James Fleming had been altogether an Englishman, he 
would have been incapable of the hatred of religon and the 
priests which he displayed openly, causing thereby disquiet in 
the minds of many. of his friends, who looked upon the vio- 
lence as a sign of ill-breeding, a constant reminder that Flem- 
ing was but a half-breed after all. Their indifference to reli- 
gion was positive indifference. Monty Lanyon, a well-known 
man about town, only said what his fellows were thinking when 
he remarked, with a shrug of his shoulders, that Fleming must 
believe in something or why be so violent in his statements 
that there was nothing to believe. ‘‘Take my word for it,” 
said Monty, who was a philosopher as well as a man about 
town, “that Fleming will go back to it all before he dies; some- 
thing will happen and he will go back. I may not live to see 
it, but some of you fellows will.’ 

There was a butler in James Fleming’s house whose man- 
ner towards his master and mistress had been unusual] enough 
for a servant to attract here and there the notice of a discern- 
ing guest. He was a little, dark-face man, with very bright 
eyes, and a quick, bright smile when a friendly person happened 
to speak to him. He had attracted the notice of Monty Lan- 
yon a long time ago. Monty always spoke to him now with 
an unusual friendliness; and Miguel’s face would light up in 
response. He was a Spaniard, from the same town as Mr. and 
Mrs. Fleming, and he had been in James Fleming’s service be- 
fore his marriage. 

Monty Lanyon did not often share his discoveries with his 
less-discerning fellows, but to his nephew, George, whose wit 
he valued as being in the direct line of descent from his own, 
he imparted certain results of his observation. 

“Miguel is as deft as they make them,” he said. “I don’t 
know what I wouldn’t give for such a servant. Note the air of 
solicitude with which he watches Madame. There is something 
fatherly and motherly both in it; there is also a suggestion, to 
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me, that Madame might break down in some way at any moment. 
Miguel has a little brown wife, Maria, who runs the entire 
establishment. I have seen her going softly upstairs when 
Madame has not appeared, and I am sure it is to be with her. 
Miguel loves Fleming, too, but it is with resignation, as one 
loves some one who is breaking one’s heart. Have you seen 
him wince when Fleming gets on to the priests? And once 
or twice, when he has been most unpleasantly blasphemous, I 
have seen a flash cross the little brown man’s face, almost as 
though if a knife were handy at the moment Miguel might | 
have stabbed his master, dearly as he loves him.” 

“What an interesting situation!” said George Lanyon. 

‘‘My dear George, for you and me who have the wit to dis- 
cover it, the world is full of interesting situations. It is only to 
dull people that life need ever be dull. And now I will tell 
you another thing. I have an idea that a good many of. our 
friend’s quips and sallies are directed at his butler!” 

“‘Impossible! That would be to believe Fleming something 
of a bounder.” 

“‘We must not judge him according to our narrow English 
code, my dear George. Half of him belongs to the most po- 
lite of civilized nations. But—can’t you understand the resent- 
ment? Our friend has quarreled with the good God. Ma foi/ 
what an unequal combat. No one knows it better than poor 
Fleming himself. And here is an enemy, an adherent of the 
enemy, nay, a pair of them, squatted on Fleming’s hearthstone. 
You have only to go at seven o’clock any morning to the 
Church of St. Joseph, round the corner, and you will find the 
excellent Miguel and Maria absorbed in their devotions.” : 

“‘What omniscience, my dear Uncle! You were never there, 
nor anywhere else except in bed, at seven in the morning.” 

‘‘ Wrong, my dear George. I grant you I have never got 
up at that hour—of late years, at all events—but I have tre- 
quently not gone to bed till after that hour. However, I have 
not attended the early Mass at St. Joseph’s. I have my infor- 
mation from the priest, Father Casserly, a charming fellow, full 
of wit and knowledge of the world.” 

** Wonderful! How do you come to know Father Casserly ?”’ 

“Choice spirits find each other out all the world over. 
Never mind how I met him. We must all have our reserves. 
He pointed out Miguel to me one day, not knowing that I 
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knew him, and displayed to me a bit of the mystery. ‘It is 
an impious house,’ he said, ‘and I could get him employment 
where he would not have his religion outraged day after day. 
But he will not leave, and I applaud his decision.’ I was pro- 
foundly interested, but I asked him no more than what he told 
me. Since then I have discovered in Miguel an air of waiting. 
He watches like a cat. He is waiting for Fleming’s soul, as 
his protagonist, the devil, may be waiting. I am glad Miguel 
is there for the sake of Madame and the child. It is an ungodly 
atmosphere for women and children who need the good God.” 

The youngest child born to James Fleming and his wife 
had lived, lived and thriven, and grown up to eight years old. 
He was a beautiful boy, dark and spirited, full of generous im- 
pulses. He had lived amid love and praise from the time he 
could understand either, but: he was singularly unspoilt. He 
was merry and innocent, the light of the house, the centre of 
the world to both his parents. 

He was to do great things in the world. Already he was 
something of a wonder-child, his thoughts and his words often 
beautiful and strange. There was mind there, said the people, 
there was imagination, there was poetry. And yet, side by 
side with these, there was the simplicity of nature, the frank- 
ness that became the boy. He was to go to Eton in a few 
years time. Everything that money could do to help him to 
a career would be done. James Fleming had a curious desire 
that his boy should have a share in the government of the 
country; he wanted him to be a statesman, to write his name 
on the history of the country. He had great dreams, this half- 
Englishman, for the future of his boy. 

One day, in Monty Lanyon’s presence, James Fleming swore 
at his servant. Something was not forthcoming; had been 
mislaid, as it proved, by the master himself. If he had minded 
his business, instead of praying to his saints .°. . There 
was an expletive, and Miguel’s eyes flashed. The scene dis- 
gusted Monty, for whom religion itself was summed up in the 
word ‘‘good breeding.” eet 

‘*My dear Fleming,” he said, “‘you are too impulsive. That 
Southern blood is responsible for a good deal. I shouldn’t 
like to do it myself in your place. I seemed to see Miguel— 
perhaps it was only in imagination—steal a hand towards his 
breast, where an ancestor of his may have carried a dagger. 

VOL, LXXXIV.—22 
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I am quite sure Miguel would not hurt you, but it is all the 
more unfair to him to give him so much provocation.” 

Fleming laughed, his sudden fury over. 

‘‘ Miguel hurt me!” he repeated. ‘‘ Why, he’s as devoted 
to me as my dog, and to mine as well. He would be happy 
following me like a little dog. You should see how 1 can 
bring the brightness to his face when I choose to be civil to 
him. He adores my wife and the boy. So does Maria his 
wife. Have you seen her—a little brown body who lives in 
the kitchens all day? She was a beautiful girl once, was Maria, 
but now she only leaves the kitchens to go to church, where 
she prays for us. We are everything to Miguel and Maria.” 

**You are a lucky fellow to have such devotion. I wouldn’t 
tax it too much. The proud Spaniard, you know. I appeal 
to you as an Englishman, Fleming, if it is not hitting below 
the belt.” 

Monty Lanyon condescended to a weakness of Fleming’s, 
who liked to be reminded of the English side of his ancestry 
_tather than of the Spanish. 

Fleming laughed again. 

“I suppose it may be,’’ he answered good-temperedly. “I 
must give up goading Miguel. I can’t make amends to him 
more than by giving him a kind word, but I shall do that to 
oblige you, Lanyon, and because the other thing is, as you 
say, un-English. I know we are lucky in having Miguel and 
Maria, but then I account myself lucky in most things.” __ 

He pulied the little pointed beard which completed his re- 
semblance to a Velasquez portrait. 

“You are very lucky,” Monty Lanyon assented, “ uncom- 
monly lucky. If I were you, Fleming, I should throw away 
something I held dear, to propitiate the gods, you know.” 

‘I am no believer in gods old or new,” Fleming said, lift- 
ing his handsome, audacious face as though he flung a chal- 
lenge towards heaven. 

A few days later Monty Lanyon, playing an afternoon 
game of bridge at the Club, was startled out of his usual atti- 
tude of calm acceptance of all things that happened or might 
happen. 5 

“That poor devil, Fleming!” said some one. “Have you 
heard? The little chap, his one child, has been thrown from 
his pony. A motor car frightened the beast. They say there’s 
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no hope. The spine is telescoped. Half Harley Street is in 
consultation, but what can you do with a telescoped spine? 
He’s dead already from the waist downward,’’ 

“Good God!” said Monty, dropping his cards. It was the 
first time he had ever done anything so unsportsmanlike as to 
spoila game. ‘Good God! The poor little chap! It was the 
most spirited thing of its age I ever knew. Very like the 
mother—”’ 

He fixed his eyeglass in one eye with a hand that posi- 
tively trembled. He had let it fall in his agitation. The 
thought of Jim’s mother—Fleming would have the child called 
Jim, and oddly incongruous the name was by the lad’s South- - 
ern looks—had added the last pang to his thought. Madame, 
as Monty called her—a woman as like to the red rose she 
often wore Spanish-fashion behind her ear as a woman can be 
to a flower—had been languid of late, had rested much on 
sofas, had been watched over more solicitously than ever by her 
husband and by Miguel. That was a complication. Madame 
was in delicate health. The remembrance cast Monty Lanyon 
into such an abstraction that he cannoned into a dozen people 
on his way down Piccadilly. That poor devil, Fleming, indeed ! 
What if the gods, the God, he had defied were only to be pro- 
pitiated by the sacrifice of wife and child! 

The young footman, not long from the country, who opened 
the door to Monty, had traces of recent tears on his round, 
boyish face. Monty averted his gaze from them with careful 
politeness. 

“Master Jim was no better. -He was such a jolly little 
chap, Sir,” with an ominous sniff. The young footman had 
played cricket in the team captained by Master Jim down at 
Ringwood. And Mrs. Fleming was very bad. The doctor was 
with her now. The master was in his study. He might see 
Mr. Lanyon. Mr. Lanyon was always a: friend of Master 
Jim’s. 

Lanyon was shown into the study. At the writing-table 
Fleming sat with an immovable air, as though he had been 
there for hours. His face twitched just a little as his eyes 
met his visitor’s. 

“Ah, Lanyon,” he said in a husky whisper, “this is good 
of you. You’ve heard?” ; 

‘I’ve heard,” Lanyon replied sitting down opposite to him 
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and feeling more profoundly wretched, in the absence of any 
words to say, than he had ever felt in all his life. This wasa 
moment, he said to himself, in which religion would have been 
of some use. Unfortunately, neither he nor poor Fleming had 
anything to do with religion; and in this supreme moment 
there was nothing, absolutely nothing, to be offered in the way 
ef consolation. 

“ How are they?” he asked after a pause. 

“ He—there’s practically no hope for him, if the doctors are 
right. You must see him. He’ll like to seé you. There’s 
nothing dreadful, you know—only—only he can’t move. You 
‘never saw anything so plucky in all your life.” 

The most curious, forlorn note of pride was in the father’s 
voice. Lanyon said nothing. What could he offer oat: was 
not dust and ashes, dust and ashes? 

“And she, Madame?” he asked after a: second’s pause. 
“ How is she?” 

“The doctors are there. They are doing all they can. It 
was the shock. She saw them bringing himin. Miguel caught 
her as she fell.” 

He drummed with his fingers restlessly on the table. Monty 
remembered the far-away days of his own childhood, when he 
had had a believing mother. A phrase came to him out of | 
that distance: ‘‘She is in the hands of God.” If he could only 
have said it with any assurance on his own part, any hope of 
its acceptance by the heavily-stricken man before him! His 
eyes wandered round the room, over the books, the marbles, 
the pictures. All the luxury and beauty that money could buy 


were there. London roared without. For all that was heard’ 


of its tumult it might have been miles away. Outside one long 
window a fountain played, falling on a green sward. 

“‘She is young, that is in her favor; and she will have all 
that medical skill and knowledge can do,” he said, realizing how 
trite the words were in comparison with those others, if only 
he might have said them. 

**But I have been breaking her heart all these years.” 

‘* You! We are a domestic nation; but you, as a husband, 
put the rest of us to shame.” 

**She has never forgotten the old faiths, superstitions, of 
her childhood. She has only pretended that my love was 
enough. The pretence cost her—all the joy of her life. If 
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she pulls through, with Jim gone the way of the others, she 
may not care to live. She is more to me than—many children. 
If I can but keep her—I shall have everything.” 

“We must hope for the best,” Lanyon said, with a dreary 
sense of the futility of the words. 

He stayed with his friend while the long afternoon grew 
towards evening. They ate a silent meal together. Together 
they visited Jim’s room, where the little figure lay so rigid in 
bed, that only the eyes seemed alive and the smiling lips. 
Lanyon knew the room. It was not so long ago since Jim had 
been given a room of his own. His books were there, his 
‘desk, his cricket bat, his games; there was a toy gun above 
the fireplace, Monty’s gift on Jim’s last birthday. Monty had 
spent a good many half-hours since then shooting at a target 
with Jim’s gun, and had forgotten how long ago it was since 
his own boyhood. 

Already the gay, innocent room had altered its aspect. It 
had the air of a sick room. A watchful, silent nurse stood at 
guard. Jim had a strange, torpid, unnatural air; although he 
smiled, the smile seemed from some other world, so infinitely 
remote was its strange brightness. It was a relief to Monty 
when they retired, closing the door softly behind them. Jim 
seemed to have no need of them any more. 

Miguel waited on them at dinner in his usual careful, well- 
trained way. He seemed to Monty Lanyon’s eyes to have 
grown smaller, more wizen-faced since they had last met. His 
eyes had a strained, bloodshot look. He watched his master 
with the gaze of an anxious and loving dog. 

‘After dinner they went to the billiard-room and made a 
pretence of knocking the balls about. A strange silence seemed 
to settle down on the house. The ticking of the clock on the 
mantle-piece and the clicking of the balls seemed only to make 
the silence felt. There was something oddly tragical about the 
silent game. Lanyon imagined behind the outward Fleming, 
who played with mechanical carefulness, the real man, listening 
in a passion of listening for the sounds from the sick room up- 
stairs. When now and again Miguel came in to replenish the 
fire, to bring fresh glasses, or a syphon—anything for a pretext 
to hover a little while in his master’s vicinity—Fleming would 
look up with an arrested air of expectancy, as though for the 
moment, his very heart had stopped to listen. 
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There was no talk of Monty leaving his friend. Earlier in 
the afternoon he had arranged for that. He was going to see 
him through it. He rather wondered at himself for his own 
altruism. He had been accustomed to think of himself as a 
selfish fellow, little touched by the troubles and joys of others. 
And here he was with his heart wrung, not only for the dying 
boy and the woman in grips for her life, but more for the man 
whose soul in torture looked out from his suffering eyes. He 
remembered, with a curious sense of shame and contrition, that 
he had not altogether liked James Fleming in the old days, 
that he had been critical of his breeding. 

Somewhere about the middle of the night Miguel came into 
the room, with his swift glance at his master as he pretended 
to make up the fire. Fleming had the cue in position to at- 
tempt a cannon. Suddenly he flung it down. He muttered 
something to himself, of which Lanyon fancied he caught a 
word or two—was it the cry of the Apostate Julian: ‘ Galli- 
lean, thou hast conquered ’’? 

“ How is your mistress, Miguel ?’’ he asked. 

“She is quieter, dear soul,” said the man. 

“If it would not harm her, Miguel, if it would help her and 
not harm her, she can have the priest. Will you fetch him? 
I will see the doctors. Perhaps they would let me see her now. 
At the same time—it would make her happier—he can christen 
Master Jim.” 

The little brown face lit up with the most wonderful radiance. 

“Master! Master!” he cried in a rapture, “it will save her 
life! She prayed for Maria and the doctors let her come. And 
Maria has done her good. She has told her—you must for- 
give us, Master, because it has done her good—the little ones 
that died—it was killing her to think of them—every one of 
them was made a lamb of Christ by the priest. Maria and I 
carried them to the church. Could we have a child of yours 
die like a dog without baptism?” 

He bent his head almost as though he expected a blow, but 
James Fleming, with hardly a glance at him, went out of the room. 

Monty had time to get very tired of his own company and 
the books and magazines with which the billiard-room was 
plentifully supplied before any one came near him. 

At last the door opened and James Fleming came in. He 
came up to the mantle-piece by which the other man was stand- 
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. ing, and putting his arms on it leant his face down on them. 
Monty waited patiently. 

At last Fleming lifted his face and looked at him. It was 
gray as ashes, and a thick sweat was on his forehead, but the 
inhuman suffering had gone out of his expression. 

“Tt is over,” he said. ‘‘There is a child, a boy, and a 
strong one. She has come through it better than the doctors: 
dared hope. To be sure, she had the priest: She is. quite 
clear about everything, even about Jim. She gives him up to— 
God. It is as though she had all the children restored to her, 
since she knows that they were christened. My God! how could 
I have been so cruel to her?” 

They went upstairs and sat wordlessly by Jim’s bed. Noth- 
ihg could do him any harm, said the nurse, who stood about 
with an air of baffled capability, since there was nothing for her 
to do, so they might stay. 

After a time Lanyon went away and went to bed. He felt 
worn out with the sufferings of others, and he slept heavily. 
When he awoke, suddenly, because some one had him by the 
shoulder and was shaking him, the full sun was in the room. 
Fleming was standing over him, wan and worn, indeed, as 
though after a terrible ordeal, but with a light of hopefulness 
on his face. 

‘She is sleeping like a lamb,” he said. “I have just been 
in to look at her with the youngster snuggled up against her. 
And”—a sudden sob broke from him—‘“ Sir William Hunter 
has just gone. He is not so hopeless this morning—thinks an 
operation may save him—it is not as bad as they thought.” 

Lanyon seized his hand and wrung it. Miguel came into 
the room with the gliding step of the well-trained servant and 
drew up the blind. The sun poured in vacua i For once 
Miguel forgot himself. 

“So,” he said to Monty, “so, it is well. Thanks be to the 
good God it is not as yesterday.” 

His little face was wrinkled in smiles of happiness. He 
rubbed his hands softly together. 

‘Rascal!’ said James Fleming, his face still working, “ to 
think how I have been deceived by thee and Maria all these 
years!” 

But his eyes smiled as he said it, smiled oddly in his face, 
seamed with twenty-four hours of despair. 








A GREAT LEADER. 


BY ETHELRED L. TAUNTON. 


w@BBOT GASQUET by Lord Acton and His Circle 
a; 6ohas once more put the English-reading public 
under obligation for what is, in reality, a history 
of English Catholic intellectual life from 1858 
to 1874. The work was needed; for the les- 
sons of the past have not yet been thoroughly learnt. In 
this goodly volume we havea self-drawn picture of one of the 
greatest leaders of English Catholic thought; and in the in- 
timacy of his private correspondence we can watch, on one 
side, his methods and plans, and, on the other, the deadly op- 
position of men who, while they could not rise to his own in- 
tellectual view, would cabin, confine, and crib him within the 
narrow limits of their own ignorance. 

What was the state of the English Catholic world that Ac- 
ton worked in and for? In 1850 the episcopal hierarchy had 
been restored; and Wiseman, brought up in Rome and not 
_ understanding modern thought or methods, was presiding over 
the doctrines of the new church. All that was Roman of those 
days, good, bad, and indifferent, entered into his spirit. The 
good remains; the rest is, perhaps, slowly passing away. He 
was too thin-skinned to be a successful ruler; and he would 
have succeeded better in Rome as a savant. It will be re- . 
membered that it was not the original intention to send him 
back to England after his elevation tothe sacred purple. The 
life of this brilliant but not solid man still remains to be writ- 
ten from the purely historical view. Around him gathered 
men of like temperament, but who, alas, did not always equal . 
him in his virtues; some of these were converts of the unbal- 
anced and exuberant kind, and some hereditary Catholics, 
whose intellectual powers were not on a par with their piety— 
‘*respectable or noble nobodies.” Mediccrity was their char- 
acteristic. Among them Wiseman stood out with an unnatural 
greatness—a veritable Triton among minnows. On the other 
side of the camp, but noways in opposition to lawful authority, 
were a section of men, hereditary Catholics like Acton or con- 
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verts like Newman, men of wide culture, deep learnirg, and 
with a grasp of the reality of things. These were in touch, 
not only with all that was intellectual in England, but also 
with German thought, then as now, profound and thorough. 
We can put in the words of representative men on either side 
the position of the problem that then lay before the Church 
of England. Wiseman, in 1848, sketched what he conceived 
to be the respective spheres of action of laity and clergy. To 
the laity, as Abbot Gasquet reminds .us in his deeply interest- 
ing Introduction, he gave over the world of politics, legislation, 
and administration, the part of commerce, the army, and navy, 
“‘every profession which enriches or ennobles, every pursuit 
which gives fame and honor, by research in science, or genius 
in art, or popularity in literature,” courts, exchanges, public 
.halls, and private firesides. To the clergy he reserves only one 
thing—the Church of God; and not only its internal govern- 
ment and guidance, but its external protection and defence. 
“The Church,” he adds, ‘‘ does, indeed, often want your zeal- 
ous co-operation, your social influence, your learned or ready 
pen, your skilful pencil, your brilliant talents, your weighty 
names, your abundant means. But the direction, the rule, be- 
longsAo us. We will call you forth when the Church of God 
wants your aid; we will always gladly see you working with 
us, but we cannot permit you to lead when religious interests 
are concerned.” In other words, ‘“‘the only ecclesiastical sub- 
jects on which the laity were to speak, except according to the 
mot d@’ordre of ecclesiastical authority, were questions of taste 
and dillettantism, obsolete controversies, or matters of no par- 
ticular present interest or importance.’’ This theory was the 
key to Wiseman’s administration, and explains its failure. He 
was no real leader “of men in a world of men.” On the other 
side Newman, in 1851, writes: ‘‘What I desiderate in Catho- 
lics is the gift of bringing (out) what they are, what their re- 
ligion is. . . . I want a laity, not arrogant, not rash in 
speech, not disputatious, but men who know their religion, who 
enter into it, who know just where they stand, who know what 
they hold and what they do not, who know their creed so well 
that they can give an account of it and also know enough of 
history to defend it. I want an intelligent, well-instructed 
laity. . . . I wish you to eflarge your knowledge, to cul- 
tivate your reason, to get an insight into the relation of truth 
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to truth, to learn to view things as they are, to understand 
how faith and reason stand to each other, what are the bases 
of Catholicism, and where lie the main inconsistencies and. ab- 
surdities of the Protestant theory. . . . In all times the 
laity have been the measure of Catholicism.” 

Here we have the parting of the ways. It was the layman 
that mattered. Wiseman made the cleric the measure of Cath- 
olicism; Newman, the layman. Does the priest exist for the 
layman, or the layman for the priest? Two schools looking 
too fixedly at different sides of: the same shield are bound to 
come to loggerheads before long. It is in the nature of things, 
and there was no need to expect a miracle. 

How far were the English clergy in those days capable of 
being intellectual leaders? A writer, in 1848, did not hesitate 
to say that Catholic education was inferior to that which Prot- 
estants received, and he took as his test literature and arts. 
‘What then,” says he, “is our literary and intellectual condi- 
tion at this moment? Can we claim a high place in English 
literature? Can we claim any place at all? Is there such a 
thing as a Catholic English literature in existence, from the 
profoundest theology down to the most trifling schoolbooks? 
If we are worse than Protestants, in all honesty and manly 
courage let us avow it and claim for ourselves the undeniable 
admission that it is through the tyranny and spoliation of an 
anti-Catholic Government that we have been robbed of all our 
ancient means of instruction.” And W. G. Ward, who ranged 
himself on Wiseman’s side, wrote to an opponent: ‘‘I am most 
deeply convinced that the whole philosophical fabric which oc- - 
cupies our colleges is rotten from the roof to the floor (or 
rather from the floor to the roof). Nay, no one, who has not 
been mixed up practically in a seminary, would imagine to — 
how great an extent it intellectually debauches the students’ 
minds.” This was the state that was to continue until Cardi- 
nal Vaughan re-opened the National Universities to Catholics, | 
against whom they had been closed by Wiseman and Manning, 
who gave nothing in their place. Abbot Gasquet explains the 
position that Acton had to deal with: “For half a century 
and more the Catholics of England had been deprived by the 
French Revolution of even that measure of higher education 
which during three centuries of penal law they had gained at 
Douai and at the other Universities of France. Thrown back 
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upon themselves they. had done what was possible, under the 
circumstances, to carry on the Douai traditions of clerical 
training; but the lack of the incentive of public competition | 
was sufficient to cause them, in time, to fall behind in the 
race; and their isolation made them, perhaps, too contented 
with the existing state of things. In one sense it was their 
glory and their misfortune, not their shame, for it was part of 
the penalty they paid for fidelity to the faith.” It was so not 
only in England but in France, where the same cause was 
partly responsible for a similar effect. Acton saw just where 
the need was. He writes: 


What is wanted is a high standard of education for the 
clergy, without which we can neither have, except in rare 
cases, good preachers or men of taste or masters of style or 
up to the knowledge, the ignorance, and errors of the day. 
They will have neither sympathy nor equality with the laity. 
The example of France is conclusive. No clergy is more 
zealous, more ascetic, than the better sort of French priests. 
St. Sulpice educates them for that; but not for learning. So 
they are shut off from the lay world, they influence only the 
women; and instead of influencing society through the 
women, help to disorganize by separating the men and the 
women. . . . It is no answer to say that an ignorant 
clergy is good enough for an ignorant laity. They must be 
equal not only to lay Catholics but also to Protestants, both 
lay and clerical. They must be educated with a view to the 
clever enemy, not only to the stupid friend. Asceticism by 
itself is no security without knowledge. It is just as danger- 
ous to faith in educated men, though not highly or sufficient- 
ly educated, as knowledge itself. One-sided views of things, 
ignorance of the world, ignorance of proportion and perspec- 
tive in things purely religious, ignorance of the borderland 
where religion touches the outer world of life and ideas. 
There have been heresies of false asceticism just as there 
have been of false speculation. Taste for learning can be 
nourished only by reading the great writers, by artes liberales, 
not by prayer and seclusion. 


It was to this work of raising the intellectual status of 
English Catholics for the service of the Church that Acton, 
though but a young man as years go, devoted his gigantic 
powers of ripe scholarship; and, as a means he took over the’ 
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editorship of Zhe Rambler which, in his hands, not only 
equalled but far surpassed any other English publication of the 
time. He writes: 


The task of raising the level of thought and learning 
amongst us is arduous enotigh to employ us for all our lives. 
It is one in which approbation and popularity are no test of 
success, and in which success is necessarily slow; it is one, 
too, in which it is worth while to lose nothing by one’s own 
fault. 


He claimed for himself and for all Catholics 


that unbiased liberty of following after Truth at all costs, 
which is the inalienable privilege and the bounden duty of 
every creature endowed with the great gift of reason. 


In a letter of 1858 he says: 


I will try to find men who think for themselves and are not 
slaves to tradition and authority. 


And for this purpose he gathered rourd him, as active sup- 
porters or friends, all that was best and really learned in Eng- 
land. The large volume of his letters (178 in number) that 
Abbot Gasquet has given to us are tempting reading, and not 
a page but is a revelation of the wonderful scope of Acton’s 
learning, and of his truly Catholic spirit. It is delightful 
“browsing” and it is hard to put the book down. Shall I ad- 
mit that I read it through, introduction and all, (some 500 
pages) at one sitting? Amidst the treasures of thought and 
judgments. and events, books and persons, all clamoring for 
separate treatment, I have selected a few passages on vital 
questions which will show Acton’s policy and his fearless state- 
ment of what he knew to be the truth. He saw that thought, 
like everything else in the Church, must grow: 


Above all, we ought to bear in mind that theology is not a 
stationary science, so that a man who says nothing that has 
not been said before does not march with his age. Neverthe- 
less, this philosophical view will be offensive to many.* 


* Ward says almost the same: ‘I most fully agree with you, not only (as, of course, I do) 
in the extreme interest of theology, but also in your criticism that it needs entire reconstruction 
to meet the exigencies of the day. . . . I always tell my pupils here (St. Edmund's) that, 
as far as I can see, at the present time, the Catholic world to the Protestant world is in much 
the same relation as barbarians to civilized men.’’ Ward hada trenchant mode of expression. 
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For this reason he did not pay any attention to Faber, 
then a fashionable divine, 


for whose talents we have so much respect. For when a 
book of theology, history, or any other science is destitute of 
these essential qualities (scientific original research) it belongs 
to a wholly different category and, however meritorious it is 
in its proper sphere, is not treated or spoken of seriously. I 
might have Gibbons or Grote by heart, I should yet have no 
real, original, scientific knowledge of Roman or Grecian his- 
tory, though I might make a greater show of it and eclipse a 
better scholar. So in theology I might know profoundly all 
the books written by divines since the Council of Trent, but I 
should be no theologian unless I studied painfully, and in 
the sources, the genesis and growth of the doctrines of the 
Church. A theologian cannot choose between the Fathers, 
the scholastic writers, or the modern schools, any more than a 
historian can choose whether he will read Livy or Polybius to 
write his history of the Punic War. Now, I went through a 
three years’ course of this kind of theology, so that, although 
I did not exhaust any subject, and am therefore no authority 
on any question, yet I know very well the method on which 
it is necessary to proceed, and can at once detect a writer who 
even with immense reading of theologians, is but a dillettante 
in theology. That’s why I said Newman’s essay on St. 
Cyril, which, on a minute point, was original and progressive, 
was a bit of theology which all the work of Faber, Morris, 
Ward, and Dalgairns will never be. They have all got a 
regia via which leads them astray, and for scientific purposes 
all their labor is wasted. It is the absence of scientific 
method and of original learning in nearly all, even of our 
best writers, that makes it impossible for me to be really inter- 
ested in their writings. Literally, to my judgment, they are 
to be classed with Formby’s ible History rather than with 
Newman’s Zssay or Mohler’s Symbolik, and this no talent can 
redeem. . . . Science is valueless unless pursued with- 
out regard to consequences or to application—only what the 
Germans call a subjective safeguard is required. . . . You 
want things to be brought to bear, to have an effect. I think 
our studies ought to be all but purposeless. They want to be 
pursued with chastity, like mathematics. This, at least, is 
my profession of faith. 


Acton’s studies had made him a Liberal in politics, with a 
scientific basis for his position. Indeed his views on the for- 
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mation of the State, especially on the State History of the 
Church, are wonderfully sane and lucid, though startling for 
his generation. Let me take some passages which seem to | 
me to give the essence of his teaching on the subject of Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. Speaking of Concordats he writes: 


The idea of compromise is of mdédern growth, but so is the 
Concordat altogether. It is a consequence of the observation 
in the minds of men—Statesmen especially—of Capes’ very 
true and just notion that the Church and the State have the 
same origin and the same ultimate objects. When this was 
understood there were no Concordats. There was none for 
instance with Charlemagne, at the renewal of the Empire, or 
with others. The first thing that we call by that name is the 
Callixtine Concordat of 1122, but the name does not belong 
to it and was unheard of at the time. It is first used early 
in the fifteenth century when the old harmony was dissolved 
and real compromises needed and made; when the States no 
longer agreed with the principles of the Church, the Pope 
tried to bind them by compact and agreement, purchased by 
some sacrifice on his part, and therefore the more sacred, to 
a certain line of conduct which they would no longer follow 
from principle. 


As he draws out so admirably the distinct difference be- 
tween the theory of the Middle Ages and that of the sixteenth 
century in regard to the Church-State, my readers will wel- 
come this long extract: 


Taking Gregory the Great as a starting point, we find noth- . 
ing in him ot the system afterwards carried out, though he 
rebuked emperors freely. But then came the Teutonic (Car- 
olingian) monarchy, which gave the Church (the bishops and 
abbots) great wealth in lands and immunity from the civil 
jurisdiction, so that their lands were called /mmunitates. 
Their power was so great that they ruled the State; and, in 
the ninth century, there are sayings of Kings and Emperors 
acknowledgirig that their crowns may be given or taken away 
by the prelates. I think you will find an act ot Charles the 
Bald to that effect quoted in Philips and others. The feudal 
system developing found the clergy great landed proprietors, 
and being founded on landed property, it proceeded to in- 
clude them, subjecting them to its rule. Those were the 
days when nobody thought of the Pope; and the influence of 
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the Church was local, episcopal not papal. Gregory VII. 
upset all this, for he found the clergy degraded and the 
Church subject; so he took the law into his own hands, 
reformed the clergy, and, to secure their good behavior 
under papal authority, sought freedom for the Church in 
supremacy. Feudalism admitted no immunities. So to be 
free from its often oppressive control, the only idea that oc-. 
curred to Gregory was to make the Pope suzerain of all States. 
Observe that this was part of the same proceeding that raised 
the papal authority so high over the bishops. The two things 
were connected—one was a necessity, the other a means sug- 
gested by the times. Nothing can bear a more definitely 
marked character of a particular age and state of society than 
Hildebrand’s plan. It is simply a turning of feudalism into 
an instrument of Church power and independence, instead of 
a source of oppression and secularization which it had be- 
come. Well, this plan was, in a great measure, realized at 
the beginning of the twelgh century (1122); and then came a 
violent conflict with the emperors, and in the course of the 
war, as in the nature of things, the opposite views went into 
extremes and took an abstract speculative shape, no longer a 
local coloring. What helped this was the'rise in the twelfth 
century, one hundred years after Gregory, of Roman Law and 
of scholastic philosophy, both very abstract systematic affairs. 
With the help of these, the Emperor Frederick I. held that 
everything belonged to him; Frederick II. tried to blot out the 
papacy altogether; and Innocent III., a great lawyer and 
divine of the school of Paris, shaped a theory of papal omni- 
potence on the theological basis, floating in the air, not at all 
connected with the state of things then and there. Nothing is 
more striking than the abstract character of political specula- 
tion in the divines of that period. They know nothing of 
the times they live in or of the practical working of govern- 
ment. All their examples are pagan, all their history ancient ; 
the historical feeling has left them and they did not know why 
Brutus or Judith were not quite applicable examples to their 
own times. The beginning of this, oddly enough, is in John 
of Salisbury who had seen very closely the greatest contest of 
State and Church of those times. Yet his reasoning is alto- 
gether on Aristotelian premises and on ancient instances. I 
think he is the first instance in times of this sort of speculation 
quite disconnected from the circumstances of the time. So 
the popes and scholastics built up in mid-air a fabric without 
foundations and quite in antagonism with the facts and the 
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spirit of the age. They defeated the Hohenstaufen and de- 
‘stroyed the Empire virtually, because the emperors were 
quite in the wrong against them ; but thenceforth in carrying 
out their system they were beaten at every turn. The last of 
the House of Staufen died in 1267 and the Papacy seemed to 
have triumphed in the reign of Gregory X., who gave the 
empire to the Hapsburgs, then the decline at once set in 
with Martin IV. and the French influence. The theory of 
papal omnipotence was repudiated by all. The crown of 
Sicily was given to Anjou in reverence for St. Lewis and ex- 
comunications launched, etc. But the Sicilians slew the 
French, defied the pope, and compelled him to yield. That 
ought to have been the end of those theories. They started 
quite afresh in the sixteenth century and the two must not be 
mixed up. 


In another remarkable disquisition on the State, Acton 
shows how the Roman Law about the time of Frederick I. re- 
produced the old pagan idea in which the State is the first 
thing and Law comes downwards from. the Sovereign, not as in 
the Teutonic State growing upwards from the people. When 
the Church succumbed after Boniface VIII. and in the Concor- 
dat of Leo X. fell prostrate to the State, she (who had invoked 
absolutism for herself and had become so completely estranged 
from the Teutonic system that all scholastic writers from St. 
Thomas to Suarez entirely ignore it) had her own weapon 
turned against her; and, as so often happens, her official de- 
fenders, taking their ideas either from Roman Law, or from 
Aristotle, or from the Jewish theocracy, did unspeakable harm 
and made no effective defence, as they did not drink of the 
ideas of the lay society of their time. 


Later on the Jesuits showed the same estrangement from 
the State in which they lived. 


And here we get the key to the policy of the Society in 
the League, and many other incidents in their history. To 
put it in other words with Acton: 


All those men believed that what was right once was right 
always. That the claims of the Church came from her nature 
not from her position—from her institution not from her his- 
tory. This they believed even in matters of doctrine, where 
they admitted no development. In discipline they were, 
therefore, naturally absolutists. 
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Or again, take this passage on papal polity: 


In the Middle Ages the Popes preserved their libérty by 
their authority, by the faith of nations, not by their own po- 
litical sovereignty ; by the moderating influence they exer- 
cised over States, which were the keystone of the European 
system. Simultaneously almost with the final destruction of 
that system by the cessation of unity of faith and the nation- 
alization of Churches (Concordat of Francis I. in 1516, Lu- 
ther 1517), the Popes obtainéd a material basis for the free- 
dom which was losing its spiritual guarantee—through the 
formation of the sovereign dominion in central Italy by the 
Borgias, Julius II., and the Medici. On this theory they 
straightway built up a new system to take the place of the 
old, and this was the system of the balance of power. The 
political support of the medizeval system was the empire; 
this had. now fallen, and as much of it as remained was an 
alarm to the Pope as an Italian Sovereign. The army of 
Charles V. took Rome, and the reluctance of the Holy See to 
assist the Empire in the Thirty Years’ War was due to Italian 
politics. . . . The notion of balance of power being made 
by the popes to preserve their temporal power instead of the 
old universal authority will startle those who think it (a cer- 
tain literary notice) merely an attack on the old papal su- 
premacy. 


Acton’s views on theocracy, being logical, are worth repro- 
ducing, as showing the natural result of a policy which is by 
no means extinct even to- ~~ though it is not always clear to 
the casual observer: 


Another point is that a religious government depends for 
its existence gn the belief of the people. Preservation of the 
faith is vatio summa status, to which everything else must 
yield. Therefore, not only the civil power enforces the reli- 
gious law, but the transgressions of the religious law must be 
watched and denounced—therefore, espionage and religious 
detectives and the use of the peculiar means of information 
religion provides to give warning to police. The domain 
of conscience not distinct, therefore, from the domain of the 
State—sins, crimes, and sins against faith, even when private, 
without proselytism, are acts of treason. Seclusion from the 
rest of the world necessarily follows, if the rest of the world 
has not the same religion, or even if it is not governed on 
the same principle. For liberty is extremely contagious— 
VOL, LXXXIV.—23 
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therefore, travel and commerce, facilities of communication, 
etc., necessarily prescribed, for they would be solvents of a 
State founded on religion only. But all these prohibitions 
restrain material as well as intellectual well-being. Poverty 
and stationary cultivation, that is to say, in comparison to the . 
rest of the world, retrogression, the price of such a govern- 
ment. . . . All this is perfectly applicable to Tibet and 
Merv, which correspond with Rome better than the Jews, tor 
among the Jews the priesthood did not retain the ruling 
power. 


Rome under Leo XII., and the two succeeding pontificates, 
were evidently in Acton’s mind as well as Spain in the palmy 
days of the Inquisition. 

These long extracts, which give the key to ‘much of Acton’s 
life and work as an historian, have left me but little space to 
dwell on the many other sides of this fascinating book. I would 
gladly give some of his pen sketches of the many. prominent 
persons that come across his page; or draw attention to such 
revelations as that he had nothing to do with Gladstone’s 
Vatican Campaign: beyond vainly opposing the whole project. 
Exigencies of space and time prevent me from doing more in 
this article than calling attention to Acton himself, whose per- 
sonality is thus revealed. In these pages we have the real man 
and his true portrait. 

I have already told how conflict was inevitable. It came 
and resulted, not in any explicit condemnation, but in his vol- 
untarily giving up the Home and Foreign Review which had 
taken the place of Zhe Rambler. The history of this periodical 
and its successor is not one to look back to with self-congratula- 
tion by those who brought about the cessation. The lesson of 
the event is worth while remembering to-day. Even Ward, 
who says that he expects to hear with livély pleasure of The 
' Rambler's fate, writes: ‘* But certainly our eminent: and Right 
Reverened Fathers have managed to do this thing in a way 
which effectually prevents any such feeling. It is indeed re- 
markable, from my point of view, that they allowed every kind 
of questionable statement on matters of doctrine and then come 
to issue on a mere matter of political prudence. The Church’s 
doctrine may be assailed, but not our judgment on a difficult 
practical matter.” Abbot Gasquet sums up the matter in these 
words: “It is impossible to deny that, in many ways, rather, 
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perhaps, by the irritating tone in which delicate matters were 
spoken of than by much that was actually said, Zhe Rambler 
gave cause to the English ecclesiastical authorities to regard it 
as an enfant terrible. Looking back upon half a century it is‘ 
possible to see that many opinions which were expressed by 
The Rambler called forth the strong condemnation of many 
Catholics in the public journals, and in some instances remon- 
strances and threats from the authorities which would pass to- 
day without remark. Times have changed and we with them; 
and many of the strong things that were then said, and many 
of the aspirations that were then uttered, say upon the thorny 
subject of higher Catholic education, have been settled. 

On a calm review of all the circumstances it seems as if in re- 
gard to the controversy about Zhe Ramdler, as in so many cases, 
the whole might have been avoided with just a little better un- 
derstanding on both sides.” I may add that imprudence was 
not only on-the side of the writers in that review, some of 
whom, I am free to say, were not altogether averse to the 
practice of pea-shooting and pin-pricking at the annoyance of 
opponents. Leaders should be able to lead; and if they pro- 
fess to lead intellects they should understand them. They for- 
got, as Dr. Johnson says, that they who drive fat oxen should 
themselves be fat. Ward, always a close ally of the bishops of 
that time, in reply to a Protestant who asked him: ‘“‘ What sort 
of men are your bishops?” summed them up in these words: 
‘* Morally, highly respectable ; intellectually, beneath contempt.” 
When the blow came Acton accepted the situation. He was no 
rebel. In 1864 he put an end to the Home and Foreign Re- 
view ; and in an article in the last number, on “ Conflicts with 
Rome,” he gives the reason of the faith that was in him: 


‘Catholic writers are not bound only by those decisions of the 
infallible Church which regard articles of faith; they must 
also submit to the theological decisions of the Roman Con- 
gregations and the opinions that are commonly received in the 
schools. And it is wrong, though not heretical, to reject 
these decisions or opinions. No Catholic can contemplate 
without alarm the evil that would be caused by a Catholic 
journal persistently laboririg to thwart the published will of 
the Holy See. The conductors of the Review refuse to take 
upon themselves the responsibility of such a position—and if 
it were accepted the Aeview would represent no section of 
Catholics. 
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And this same spirit did not fail him when, in 1874, he 
came into conflict with Manning, who had charged him with 
not believing the Vatican decree of Infallibility. He replied: 


I do not reject, but on the contrary receive the Vatican de- 
finition. 


And again, in a letter to a friend, he states: 


As the bishops who are my guides have accepted the de- 
crees, so have I. They are a law to me as much as those of 
Trent, not from any private interpretation, but from the au- 
thority from which they come. 


In the rest of his life Acton’s ecclesiastical work was ap- 
parently done. He was, like many others, left idle in the 
market place, which was given up to children piping on their 
pipes and complaining that none heeded them. It is surely to 
this injudicious treatment and to the manifestation of what New- 
man called “ Nihilism in the Catholic body and its rulers”’ that 
is due that general soreness, which is evinced in his later let- 
ters to Miss Gladstone. Quenching the burning flax is, after 
all, but a poor policy, and often burns the fingers of those who 
quench. Cardinal Vaughan, when, years later, he endeavored 
to rally all Catholic forces to the service of the Church, invited 
Acton to address the company gathered together for the laying 
of the foundation stone of Westminster Cathedral. As with 
Newman “the highest authority in the Church now set the seal 
of approbation upon him, so the cloud of past years had 
cleared away.” Though Acton died in 1902, his work and ex- 
ample will long live and energize in the English-speaking por- 
tions of the Church Catholic. 











THE LATE LORD ACTON. 


BY HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


HE almost simultaneous appearance of an _ inter- 
esting collection of the late Lord Acton’s early 
letters,* and of a volume of lectures,f delivered 
by him in his professorial capacity at Cam- 
bridge, has naturally directed a good deal of at- 

tention, during the past few months, to the personality of this 
great student of history. Lord Acton was, beyond all ques- 
tion, a very remarkable man, and his position at Cambridge 
was a most exceptional one. Debarred himself by his Catholi- 
cism from the training of either of the great English Univer- 
Sities, destitute even of an academical degree, a man who had 
never written anything which can properly be described as a 
book, and who had not even done any research work which 
was published and recognized, Acton was nevertheless accepted 
without hesitation by the public opinion of England as the fit- 
ting successor of Sir John Seely in one of the most conspicu- 
ous and important professorships in the country. Moreover 
that verdict seems fully to have been endorsed, not only by 
the highly intellectual circle of Dons and Fellows in which he 
moved at Cambridge, but also by the enthusiastic crowd of 
students, whether earnest or curious, who attended his lectures 
from the first. ‘‘ His reputation,” says a recent critic, “‘ was 
almost fabulous. He had published little, but he had been 
designated by Gladstone the most learned man in Europe; and 
this verdict was understood to be confirmed by authorities 
scientifically superior.” 

One thing which, no doubt, contributed very largely to ac- 
quire for Acton the unique position which he enjoyed amongst 
historians was his command of modern languages. The four 
principal languages of Europe had been learnt by him in child- 





“Lord Actcn and His Circle. Edited by Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1906. 

t Lectures on Modern History. By the late Lord Acton. Edited by J. N. Figgis and R. 
V. Lawrence. London: The Macmillan Company. 1906, ; 
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hood, and indeed it would be hard to say which of them was 
more properly his native tongue. His grandfather, Sir John 
Acton, as the climax of a strangely adventurous career, had 
become prime minister of Naples, and at the time of the Na- 
poleonic wars had reorganized the navy of his adopted coun- 
try. It was in Naples itself that the historian was born, on 
January 10, 1834. His mother was a German, a member of a 
distinguished family which diplomatic employments had made 
almost cosmopolitan, so much so that her father had entered 
the service of France and represented Louis XVIII. at the 
Congress of Vienna. It was no wonder, then, that Lord Ac- 
ton not only read, but read with extraordinary facility, all the 
historical literature of Europe which was worth the reading. 
As the letters just published in Abbot Gasquet’s Lord Acton 
and His Circle enable us to see, Acton, when writing in Zhe 
Rambler as a young man of six and twenty, had a larger out- 
look and a more intimate acquaintance with the work of for- 
eign scholars than was probably possessed by any Englishman 
of his time. Moreover, it will be readily understood that his 
personal intercourse during his student days in Germany with . 
men of the calibre of Déllinger and von Ranke cannot have 
failed to teach him to look to the Continent rather than to 
the England of the middle Victorian era for -real progress in 
the study of sources. He had a start of five and twenty years 
when we compare him with most of his contemporaries, and it 
is small wonder that most of those contemporaries, when © 
brought into contact with him, felt his superiority and were 
conscious that in the matter of historical studies he might be 
said to begin where they ended. 

But the mere knowledge of languages and_ familiarity with 
continental standards would, of course, have availed little with- 
out other gifts. In nearly every quality desirable in the his- 
torian Lord Acton was richly endowed. His memory for de- 
tails was extraordinary. His industry almost without a parallel. 
If he wrote but little, this was certainly not because he was a 
lazy man. On the other hand, his work was not hampered by 
any lack of readiness in using his pen. He expressed himself 
habitually with clearness and vigor; neither was he lacking in 
that touch of imagination which gives life to the facts of past 
history and rescues them from the blight of the dry-as-dust. 
Most important of all, perhaps, Lord Acton was a man sus- 
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tained by high moral principle, a man who regarded his work 
in the character of a mission. This alone communicated a cer- 
tain impression of inspiration not only to what he said, but 
also in a measure to what he wrote. In the words of an hon- 
est, if somewhat enthusiastic, admirer: ‘‘ Acton, as a teacher, 
as a lecturer, as a friend, inspired us all with the sense that 
history was something greater than before we had realized, 
that the student was engaged upon a task fundamentally sa- 
cred, and that while politics are unintelligible without it, yet, 
rightly understood, it is the surest evidence of religion in 
general, and ‘a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ.’ Such-a 
view of history may be right or wrong, but it is assuredly 
that created by intercourse with Acton, breathing in every utter- 
’ ance he spoke and every essay he ever wrote.” * 

This appreciation belongs, of course, to those last six years 
of Lord Acton’s life, when he was lecturing at Cambridge. 
But a study of the first six years of his literary activity, which 
is the exact period covered by the continuous correspondence 
in Abbot Gasquet’s volume, leads to much the same conclu- 
sions. We see there a man full of energy, inspired by hope, 
and conspicuous for his seriousness of purpose. While bent 
without arrogance upon raising the intellectual tone of his 
fellow-Catholics, he maintains throughout a respectful attitude 
towards authority and does not hesitate to check at times the 
indiscretions of his fellow-workers. During ‘the greater part of 
these six years (1858 to 1864) Acton was editor of a Catholic 
journal which, for one reason or another, had come to be re- 
garded with a certain amount of suspicion by ecclesiastical 
authorities. That the pages of Zhe Rambler and of the Home 
and Foreign Review, which replaced it in 1862, never contained 
anything to which the bishops and theologians of that day 
could justly take exception, would be an extreme view to main- 
tain, but there can be no doubt that most of the advanced 
positions of Zhe Rambler in the time of Cardinal Wiseman 
would not necessarily be regarded now as deserving the stigma 
of liberal Catholicism. They touched, for the most part deli- 
cately, upon such matters as the temporal power, the authority 
of the decrees of Roman Congregations, the, at that time still 
open, question of Papal infallibility, the insufficiency of a the- 


"Acton, Lectures on Modern History. Introductory note on ‘‘Lord Acton as Professor.” 
P, xvii. ; 
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ology based purely upon scholastic methods, the right of the 
laity to decide in such matters as education, and so on. Car- 
dinal, then Dr., Newman, who himself had consented to take 
over the editorship of Zhe Rambler for a few months, more as 
a stop-gap than with any idea of permanently connecting him- 
self with the review, was urgent in pressing the advice that 
The Rambler should altogether refrain from discussing ques- 
tions of theology, but this was not always easy to carry out in- 
practice. The tone of the conductors of the journal was, in 
consequence, freely attacked, and to this day the more strictly 
orthodox type of Catholics in England who are old enough to 
retain a general impression of the controversies of those times, 
are prone to speak with bated breath of Zhe Ramidler and its 
successor as the organs of a thoroughly disloyal faction, who 
were systematically bent upon establishing a Gallican spirit in 
England, and resisting to the uttermost the prevailing Ultra- 
montanism. So far as these recently published letters—nearly 
all written by Lord Acton in his capacity of editor to Mr. 
Richard Simpson, his leading collaborator in the review—allow 
us to see behind the scenes, this view seems to have been 
substantially unjust. I say ‘‘so far as these letters allow us to 
see,” for one has an uncomfortable suspicion that at least some 
of the omissions, which are here and there indicated by dots, 
are prompted rather by a motive of edification than by any 
real necessity for considering the feelings of living persons. 
Still it is not to be thought of that Abbot Gasquet would lend 
himself to anything which amounted to a substantial misrepre- 
sentation of the general tone of the letters, and he more than 
once lays stress upon the sincerity of purpose of both Acton 
and his correspondent, and upon the influence exerted by the 
former in keeping the other contributors in check. Thus Abbot 
Gasquet writes: 


One feature in these letters, which will probably seem 
strange to those who have been accustomed to see illustrated 
in Acton a spirit of aggression against ecclesiastical author- 
ity, is the manifestation of his desire to avoid quarrels and to 
soften any expressions likely to give offence. He even 
wished to abstain altogether from the publication of letters 
and articles likely to be misunderstood by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and he agreed with Newman as to the necessity 
of avoiding theological subjects. Writing to Simpson in 
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August, 1859, he speaks of a ‘‘ proposed letter on the compo- 
sition of the Catholic body,’’ and urges that it should be 
‘* gently done,’’ and in several places in these letters this 
same spirit is clearly manifested. 


Whatever Zhe Rambler may have been before it came un- 
der the influence of Lord Acton—and even the facts disclosed 
‘in. Abbot Gasquet’s Introduction show that there had been a 
spice of malice in’ the provocation it offered to the Catholic 
episcopate—there is no reason to suspect the new editor of any 
desire to disseminate advanced or dangerous opinions. He had 
seen, earlier than any of his Catholic contemporaries, the little 
cloud, then no bigger than a man’s hand, which foretold the 
coming deluge. He wished the clergy and laity of his own 
faith so to equip themselves that they might meet fairly and 
on equal terms the onset of modern critical scholarship. Of 
the sound wisdom of this policy few of us would now be 
tempted to express a doubt, and I may frankly say that, so 
far as the materials printed in Abbot Gasquet’s volume enable 
us to judge, there is nothing in this period of Acton’s life, 
down to 1864, which could suggest any misgiving as to his 
genuine loyalty to the Catholic Church. On the contrary, the 
reader can hardly fail to feel sympathy for the extremely diffi- 
cult position in which he often found himself, and for the irri- 
tating suspicions'to which he was exposed. In that final arti- 
cle,* in which Lord Acton announced his determination to dis- 
continue the publication of the Home and Foreign Review, there 
is much that is not only profoundly wise but also truly edify- 
ing. Acton had taken the Papal Brief, addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Munich on December 21, 1863, to contain equivalently 
a condemnation of the principles which had formed the avowed 
programme of the Review. ‘‘In a word,” he wrote, perhaps a 
little hastily, ‘the Brief affirms that the common opinions and 
explanations of Catholic divines ought not to yield to the 
progress of secular science, and that the course of theological 
knowledge ought to be controlled by the decrees of the Index.” 
This declaration, as Acton considered, left the editor of the 
Home and Foreign Review no choice but to suspend its publi- 
cation. To persist in the course already followed, and thereby 
to provoke a stronger and more explicit condemnation, would 


*It was entitled ‘‘ Conflicts with Rome,” and appeared in April, 1864. 
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have been in Acton’s idea to defeat the very end for which 
his Review had existed. He said: 


A direct controversy with Rome holds out the prospect of 
great evils, and at best a barren and unprofitable victory. 
The victory that is fruitful springs from that gradual change 
in the knowledge, the ideas, the convictions, of the Catholic 
body, which, in due time, overcomes the natural reluctance 
to forsake a beaten path, and by insensible degrees constrains 
the mouthpiece of tradjtion to conform itself to the new atmos- 
phere with which it is surrounded. The slow, silent, indirect 
action of public opinion bears the Holy See along, without 
any demoralizing conflict or dishonorable capitulation. 


Hence he says, further on: 


It would be wrong to abandon principles (the principle, for 
example, of the free investigation of truth outside the limits 
of defined dogma * ) which have been well considered and are 
sincerely held, and it would also be wrong to assail the au- 
thority which contradicts them. The principles have not 
ceased to be true, nor the authority to be legitimate, because 
the two are in contradiction. To submit the intellect and 
conscience without examining the reasonableness and justice 
of this decree, or to reject the authority on the ground of its 
having been abused, would equally be a sin, on one side 
against morals, on the other against faith. 


Now in this principle of provoking no direct conflict with 
authority there is certainly much to be admired, and, so far. 
as I am aware, Lord Acton remained faithful to it even at the 
most stormy periods of his subsequent career. However sweep- 
ing the condemnations of the Papacy and of the Ultramontane 
system which he permitted himself at a later date in the in- 
timacy of his correspondence with Mr. Gladstone and his daugh- 
ter, Acton never openly defied the authority of the Church. 
On the contrary, four years after the passing of those Vatican 

* The prospectus of the Home and Foreign Review contained these words: ‘‘ It will abstain . 
from direct theological discussion as far as external circumstances will allow; and in dealing 
with those mixed questions into which theology indirectly enters, its aim will be to combine 
devotion to the Church with discrimination and candor in the treatment of her oppenents; to 
reconcile freedom of inquiry with implicit faith ; and to discountenance what is untenable and 
unreal, without forgetting the tenderness due to the weak, or the reverence rightly claimed 


for what is sacred. Submitting without reserve to infallible authority, it will encourage a habit 
of manly investigation on subjects of scientific interest.” 
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decrees, against which when in the process of. making he had 
fought uncompromisingly and almost fiercely, he began and 
ended a famous letter of his to the Zimes with a singularly 
‘eloquent profession of faith. The letter itself must have been 
sad reading to many of his fellow-Catholics, for in defending (as 
against Mr. Gladstone’s Vaticanism pamphlet) the position that 
the extreme opinions of those in authority were no sure guide 
‘to the feeling or action of those who accepted that authority, 
Acton did not shrink from many most unacceptable illustra- 
tions. He maintained, for example, and proposed to prove, 
that “ Pius V., the only Pope who has been proclaimed a saint 
for many centuries, having deprived Elizabeth, commissioned 
an assassin to take her life.”* And yet Lord Acton went out 
of his way almost in his first sentence to assure the readers o 
the Times that “no faithful narrative of undogmatic history 
could involve contradiction of the teaching or authority of the 
Church, whose communion is dearer to me than life.’ And 
again, at the close of the same letter, he stated still more 
explicitly : 


Our Church stands, and our faith should stand, not on the 
virtues of men, but on the surer ground of an institution and a 
guidance that are divine. Therefore, I rest unshaken in the 
belief that nothing which the inmost depths of history shall 
disclose in time to come can ever bring to Catholics.just cause 
of shame or fear. I should dishonor and betray the Church 
if I entertained a suspicion that the evidences of religion could 
be weakened, or the authority of Councils sapped, by a knowl- 
edge of the facts with which I have been dealing, or of others 
which are not less grievous or less certain because they re- 
main untold. 


No one who has studied: Lord Acton’s writings at all care- 
fully, or who has listened to the testimony borne to his high 
principles by his many devoted friends, can doubt the entire 
sincerity of professions such as these. There is, moreover, as 
we shall see, much evidence connected with the closing years 
of his life which tends to show that this was an attitude he 
never consciously repudiated. None the Jess, there was an- 


*These words are not actually contained in the letter of November 24, 1874, to which I 
am referring, but they are found in Acton’s letter of November 10, of which the later epistle 
professed to supply a detailed and documented proof, 
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other aspect of Lord Acton’s Catholicism which, as it seems to 
me, it would be both disastrous and futile to ignore. I trust 
that I shall not be suspected of any wish wantonly to speak 
evil of the dead, if I draw attention to the subject here. Fol- 
owing the example set in the Introduction to Abbot Gasquet’s 
recently published volume, the leading English Catholic news- 
paper, Zhe Tablet, and in a greater or lesser degree some 
other Catholic journals, have professed to find nothing in Lord 
Acton’s career which called either for apology or explanation. 
They have claimed him as a great controversial asset of the 
Church in the nineteenth century. Week after week they have 
eulogized his spirit of thorough research, his fearless pursuit 
of truth, his wise prevision of the needs of the miodern Church, 
and the sureness and tolerance of his historical judgments. But 
more especially, they have told us that now, after the publica- 
tion of the letters of Zhe Rambler epoch, and after the replies 
(also printed by Abbot Gasquet) elicited by Cardinal Manning’s 
demand for a formal acceptance of the Vatican decrees, there 
can be now no more question of Lord Acton’s orthodoxy and . 
of his life-long devotion to the faith of his ancestors. It would 
be very agreeable to accept this presentment of Lord Acton’s 
career without any further debate, but, however anxious we may 
be to erect a monument to an illustrious fellow-Catholic, and 
to make capital out of his profession of our common faith, it 
must, I submit, be remembered that there are serious difficul- 
ties in the way. We cannot annihilate unpleasant facts by 
merely ignoring them. Even if we had had no direct revela- 
tion of the trend of Acton’s thought during the twenty-five . 
years of his middle life, from 1870 to 1895, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that during this period it was a matter of uncer- 
tainty to the majority of sober and well-disposed Englishmen 
whether Lord Acton was to be accounted a Catholic or not. 
But the difficulty has been enormously increased since the pub- 
lication, in 1904, of a collection of Lord Acton’s letters to Mr. 
Gladstone’s daughter, Mary, afterwards Mrs. Drew. These let- 
ters appeared with the statement that Lord Acton, in 1898 (7. ¢., 
only four years before his death), had, ‘‘ with certain reserva- 
tions,” assented to the suggestion of publishing the correspon-. 
dence. It was natural to suppose that the reservations spoken 
of had been respected, and of course the letters could not, in 
any case, have been printed without the consent of the late 
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Lord Acton’s representatives. Moreover, in addition to all this, 
the volume was dedicated to Lady Acton, and, so far as the 
public had any means of knowing, it evoked no protest of any 
kind on the part of the family.* Here, then, we seemed to 
have an authentic presentment of the historian’s inmost thought, 
written at a period of calm (1881 to 1884), when the heat evoked 
by the Vatican Council had had time to cool. None the less 
‘the contents of the letters, considered as revelations of the writer’s 
attitude towards the Papacy and-the Roman Church, were of 
the most startling character. Most assuredly I should never 
wish to drag to light any man’s faulty utterances, hastily penned 
in a moment of irritation, and either forgotten or sincerely re- 
pented of. But when we are dealing with a volume which has 
been printed.only two years ago, and was then perused by 
thousands of readers, a volume which, as I have had reason to 
know, has been a stumbling-block to many, both within and 
without the Church, it seems to be mere foolishness, out of 
any motive of edification or charity, to treat the book as non- 
existent. 

Moreover, in dealing with Lord Acton of all men, a man 
whose honesty of purpose and fearless devotion to the naked 
truth is the theme of all his admiring reviewers, there is some- 
thing almost grotesque about the idea that charity requires us 
to take no notice of a violence of expression upon certain topics 
which was characteristic of by far the greater part of his adult 
life. If, then, I cite once more some few of the most startling 
passages in the Drew correspondence, I trust that I shall not 
be regarded as trying to besmirch Lord Acton, or to write 
him down a heretic. It is necessary, I venture to urge, both 
in defence of Acton’s own consistency and as a protection 
against the weapons which controversialists forge out of his ex- 
travagances, to note the peculiar bias of the historian’s mind, 
and to try to find an explanation of it. Passages of the kind 
I am referring to are unfortunately numerous in the Drew let- 
ters. Here are one or two of the more remarkable. 

Speaking of the Papacy and its relation to the Inquisition, 
Acton wrote, in 1884: 

“Ina letter printed in the Zimes, on October 30 of the present year, 1906, the present 
Lord Acton writes: ‘‘The story of the publication of the Drew correspondence makes it dif- 
ficult for me to assume entire responsibility, as, among other circumstances which are well- 


known, the final proofs, by an unfortunate accident, never reached me.’”’ This is the first hint 
known to me of any sort of protest. 
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No other institution, no doctrine, no ceremony, is so dis- 
tinctly the individual creation of the Papacy except the Dis- 
pensing power. It (the Inquisition) is the principal thing 
with which the Papacy is identified and by which it must be 
judged. 

The principle of the Inquisition is the Pope’s sovereign 
power over life and death. Whosoever disobeys him should 
be tried, tortured, and burnt. If that cannot be done, for- 
malities may be dispensed with, and the culprit may be killed 
like an outlaw. That is to say, the principle of the Inquisi- 
tion is murderous, and a man’s opinion of the Papacy is regu- - 
lated and determined by his opinion about religious assassi- 
nation. If he honestly looks on it as an abomination, he can 
only accept the Primacy with a drawback, with precautions, 
suspicion, and. aversion for its acts. If he accepts the Pri- 
macy with confidence, admiration, unconditional obedience, 
he must have made terms with murder. (P. 185.) 


All this is of a piece with a number of other utterances in 
the Drew letters, not belonging to one occasion or set of cir- 
cumstances, but distributed over several years. Thus it was, 
in 1882, that Acton wrote to Miss Gladstone that ‘‘a specula- 
tive Ultramontanism, separate from theories of tyranny, men- 
dacity, and murder, . . . has not yet been brought to° 
light.” 

So, in a somewhat earlier letter, after speaking of the “ un- 
godly ethics of the Papacy,” Acton declares that ‘‘a man who 
thought it wrong to murder a Protestant King would be left 
for hell by half the confessors on the Continent.” 

Again, more than two years later, -in June, 1884, Acton 
sends his correspondent a long letter on Canon Liddon and 
Rosmini, declaring that the latter’s reconciliation with ecclesi- 
astical authority, or, as the writer puts it, the “acceptance of 
the Papacy with its inventory of systematic crime,” was a 
moral iniquity, and that Liddon, in defending the act, was 
lowering the moral standard. 

Similarly, in September, 1883, we find Acton commenting 
upon the distracted state of Ireland, and the outrages against 
landlords which were then so prevalent. There was a project 
at the time for appealing to the Pope to condemn the Land 
League, whereupon Acton remarks: | 
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We may get embarrassed if we prompt and promote the po- 
litical influence of the Pope, whose principles are necessarily, 
whose interests are generally, opposed to our own. It is as 
dangerous for us that his political authority should be obeyed 
in Irish confessionals as that, in this instance, it should be 
defied. Having morally supported the movement which up- 
set his sovereignty, being prepared to oppose any movement 
to restore it, we come with a bad grace to ask him to prop 
and protect our authority in our dominions. Long ago I re- 
member writing to headquarters (to Mr. Gladstone, no doubt) 
that it would become impossible—impossible for Liberals—to 
govern Ireland after the Council; and, although I am avow- 
edly the worst of prophets, this prophecy bas had a good deal 
of confirmation. It was an interesting question whether the 
Pope would definitely and unconditionally condemn murder, 
whether trom religious or political motives. It would have 
borne untold consequences, as a direct revocation of the Vati- 
can system, which stands or falls with the doctrine that one 
may murder a Protestant. But I don’t believe that so auda- 
cious a change of front would have moved a single priest in 
Ireland. 


I will not linger to point out all that underlies this extra- 
ordinary expression of opinion. Acton’s view of Ultramontan- 
ism since the Vatican Council had always been extreme, and 
Mr. Herbert Paul quotes ‘a letter of his to Mr. Gladstone on 
this subject written as early as 1876,* in which Acton says: 
“TI do not know of a religious and intelligent Catholic who 
really believes that the See of Rome is a safe guide to Salva- 
tion.” But, perhaps, what astonishes us most in this phase of 
Acton’s character, is the harsh judgments he formed of many 
of his most prominent Catholic contemporaries, who had at 
one time been his friends. Of Newman he wrote to Mr. Glad- 
stone that he was ‘‘a Sophist, the manipulator and not the 
servant of truth,” + and to Mr. Gladstone’s daughter he is even 
more explicit: 


Pius the Fifth held that it was sound Catholic doctrine that 
any man may staba heretic condemned by Rome, and that 
every man is a heretic who attacks the papal prerogatives. 
Borromeo wrote a letter for the purpose of causing a tew Prot- 


* Herbert Paul. ‘‘ Introductory Memoir” to the Drew Letters, P, lv, 
tHerbert Paul. ‘‘ Introductory Memoir.” P, Ix. — 
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estants to be murdered. Newman is an avowed admirer of 
St. Pius and St. Charles, and of the pontiffs who canonized 
them. This, and the like of this, is the reason of my sed 
aversion for him. (P. 135.) 


And here nothing could be stranger than the fact that in 
thus condemning St. Charles Borromeo, whom he elsewhere 
calls “this murderer,” Lord Acton was quite untrue to his 
principles of thorough investigation. The evidence, which in 
any other matter he would have sifted and weighed and 
acutely criticized, is, in the case of bringing home such a 
charge against St. Pius and St. Charles, swallowed wholesale 
upon the lightest of presumptions. I have investigated both 
cases in the course of two articles in The Tablet (July 15 and 
July 29, 1905), and sundry critics of mine, notably Abbot 
Gasquet, who in other respects have by no means approved my 
attitude towards Lord Acton, have fully accepted the disproof 
of the charge which the historian has here brought so lightly. 

I have said above that in quoting these unpleasant pas- 
sages, which loyal Catholics can hardly read without some 
feeling of distress, it was certainly not my wish to depreciate 
Lord Acton, or wantonly to blacken his reputation. The fact 
is that we are forced by the very eminence of the historian, by 
the recognition of his straightforwardness, erudition, and many 
other admirable qualities, to which I have tried to do justice 
in the earlier part of this article, to find an explanation for 
his exceptional position as a Catholic. The more we dwell 
upon Acton’s learning, candor, thoroughness, etc., so much the | 
more fully we justify the inference of his Protestant readers. 
that, if in after years of study Acton had satisfied himself in 
his heart that the Papacy as an institution was identified with 
murder and violence, it would be criminal for any one- not 
born within the pale to profess submission to the Catholic 
Church and the Holy See. The fact that the historian himself 
would probably have drawn a sharp distinction between Catho- 
licism and Ultramontanism, does not help us much in these 
days, when the whole tendency of ecclesiastical authority is to 
identify the acceptance of the dogmas of faith with the accept- 
ance of the papacy. No; the difficulty created by Lord Acton’s 
peculiar attitude of mind towards Ultramontanism is a diffi- 
culty which must be fairly faced, and it is just these same un- 
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pleasant passages which enable us to see, what many even of 
his non-Catholic critics have quite frankly recognized, viz., 
that, great as Acton’s qualities were, his judgmgnt in certain 
matters in which his sympathies were warmly enlisted did not 
always hold the balance even. Lord Acton by no means pos- 
sessed the cool, impartial temper proper to the historian. His 
extravagant admiration for Mr. Gladstone and for George Eliot, 
which makes itself manifest in the same series of letters to 
Mrs. Drew, would alone suffice to indicate this. His prejudices, 
no doubt, were all of the nobler order. That of which we have 
to complain here unquestionably had its root in an intense 
hatred of cruelty and tyranny, for which we cannot but feel 
respect. None the less, it seems clear that, as the years 
slipped by, and as Acton found himself continually an object 
of suspicion and condemnation to ecclesiastical authorities, in 
matters. in which his own conscience, no doubt, held him guilt- 
less, a bitterness settled down upon his soul, which developed 
in time into a sort of monomania, and which made him harsh 
in his verdicts even upon unoffending people like Newman, 
whom he regarded as condoning the crimes of those in power. 
It seems to have been a common criticism during the years of 
his Cambridge professorship—almost the only criticism, indeed, 
which was in any way unfavorable—that Acton had “ Inquisi- 
tion on the brain.” 

The more narrowly one scrutinizes the Drew letters, the 
more clearly it appears that many ‘utterances, like those quoted 
above, were on the face of them extravagant and logically pre- 
posterous. Even the most violent of the Orange party would 
hardly maintain, what Lord Acton, as we have seen, clearly 
insinuates, to wit, that both the Pope and the Irish clergy 
en masse defended the shooting of Protestant landlords. Simi- 
larly, to cherish ‘‘a deep aversion” for Newman because he 
loved and revered such a man as St. Charles Borromeo showed 
an inconsequence which is almost puerile. If Newman had 
known and believed that St. Charles sytematically encouraged 
the murder of Protestants, the case would be different; but the 
great Oratorian would, of course, have indignantly repudiated 
such an idea until complete proof had been offered of the 
charge, proof which is certainly not forthcoming. 

Even after a careful reading of the Drew letters, one finds 


it difficult at first not to suppose that the violent things there 
VOL. LXXXIV.—24 
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spoken against the Papacy and the principles of Ultramon- 
tanism are merely the exaggerations of pent-up feeling, and 
that the writer did not really himself believe what he told his 
correspondent. But the strangest thing of all seems to be that 
Lord Acton really did believe them just as he set them down. 
At any rate, it has been reported to me from two sources, one 
of them representing an authority which could not well be 
misinformed, that at certain periods of his career Lord Acton 
in visiting Rome used elaborately to disguise himself for better 
protection .against the supposed danger of assassination at the 
hands of the emissaries of the Vatican. Surely anti-papalism, 
when it had reached this pitch, had become a species of mono- 
mania. 

Now, if this was really Lord Acton’s attitude of mind to- 
wards Ultramontanism during twenty-five years of his life, much 
which would otherwise create difficulty is readily explained, 
though we can hardly help feeling that Lord Acton’s reputa- 
tion as a historian must suffer somewhat in consequence. More- 
over that this is the true view every addition to our knowl- 
edge seems to demonstrate more plainly. A very appreciative 
and unprejudiced review of Lord Acton’s Lectures, which has 
recently appeared in the Church Times, the organ of the Eng- 
lish High Church party, seems to me to put the case with ad- 
mirable clearness. The writer says: 


: Acton: was not an unprejudiced historian, nor did he wish 
to be. Of the petty kinds of partiality he was incapable, but 
on certain grand prejudices he took a firm stand. His stern 
morality, his refusal to judge men’s actions by any standard 
lower than his own, his conviction that the broad laws of 
right are legible to any one who is not wilfully blind, and 
that a man who is blind to one moral law will be untrust- 
worthy on all counts—these qualities of his mind torced him 
at times into harsh and even hasty judgments. These lec- 
tures teem with examples of his weakness. It is known how 
his horror of murder in the cause of religion sometimes got 
the better of him; and he felt the horror, as every good man 
must, most keenly when the crime was committed in the 
name of his religion. That is the simple explanation of his 

eagerness to denounce persecution on the Catholic side, an 

eagerness which sometimes makes him seem as one-sided as a 

Protestant controversialist. 
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Dominated as he was with these prepossessions Acton, dur- 
ing the years which followed the Vatican Council, constantly 
wrote and spoke of the Holy See in terms which it seems im- 
possible to reconcile with the loyalty becoming a faithful son 
of the Church. That he was ever formally heterodox I do not 
for a moment suggest. Neither. do I believe that he himself 
would ever have sanctioned the printing of such unrestrained 
outbursts against the papal power as those which are contained 
in the Drew letters. But these documents having once been 
given to the public, it seems foolish to ignore them, and there- 
by to seem to condone language which is in itself quite inde- 
fensible. For this reason it would, in my judgment, be a great 
mistake to attempt to canonize Lord Acton as a representative 
Catholic, or to overlook the scandal to weaker brethren which 
his attitude undoubtedly gave. But it is pleasant at the same 
time to express the conviction that at no period of his life did 
Acton refuse his assent to the pronouncements of the Church’s 
infallible teaching, and that the closing years once more drew 
Clase the . relations with Catholic authority which for a while 
had seemed strained or interrupted. It is one of the more 
satisfactory results of the discussion recently provoked by Abbot 
Gasquet’s volume that we have learned from more than one 
well informed source of the sincerely Catholic spirit which 
marked the last years of Lord Acton’s life at Cambridge. 
Mgr. Scott has recorded how he was punctual in his attend- 
ance at Sunday Mass, how he assisted in carrying the canopy 
in a procession of the Blessed Sacrament, and how in receiv- 
ing Holy Viaticum he insisted, even against the doctor’s wishes, 
in welcoming our Lord upon his knees. Mgr. Nolan again, 
who had much intercourse with him during the time of his 
professorship, was able to testify that, in the course of four 
years, he had never “heard him say one word which might be 
construed into disloyalty to the Church.” But it is the histo- 
rian’s son, the present Lord Acton, who, writing to the Zzmes, 
tells us what we most of all wish to know about his father’s 
last days. He says: 


My father remained a devout Catholic throughout his life. 
If his stubborn love of truth and his incorrigible abhorrence 
of crime brought him into a position of antagonism towards 
others, I do not think that the blame can be said to have 
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been entirely his. That in the ardor of his early days he was 
too prone to identify deeds with men and men with institu- 
tions he would have been the last to deny. Inthe last year 
of-his life, when he was stricken by illness, and during what 
was almost our last conversation, he solemnly adjured me not 
to rash-judge others as he.had done, but to take care to make 
allowance for human weakness. And I was present at his 
farewell meeting with Cardinal Newman, the most moving 
scene I have ever witnessed. 


Let me conclude this paper by echoing the sentiment ex- 
pressed in another passage of the same letter, that until we 
obtain the fuller light which the publication of Lord Acton’s 
later correspondence with Déllinger and others will afford, it 
would be well in judging this remarkable career “to steer a 
middle course between the anathemas of the one party and the 
efforts at canonization attempted by the other.” It is, also, 
much to be hoped that these new letters, when they come, 
will be given to the world frankly and without suppressions. 
To quote an Actonian motto: Nike! veritas erubescit nisi Sol- 
ummodo abscondti— Truth is ashamed only of concealment.”’ 











ORANGE-BLOSSOMS. 
BY M, F. QUINLAN. 


** Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the dust descend ; 
Dust into dust, and under dust we lie 
Sans ywjne, sans song, sans singer, and sans end.” 
—Omar Khdyyém. 


WSERD abaht Moggie’s weddin’?”’ 

The question came from ’Liza Twigg as she 
sat by my fire. 

“No”; tell me about it,” said I. Whereupon 
the girl from the rope-walk began by a modi- 





fication. 

“Fur not ter tell yer a lie,” said ’Liza, ‘“‘ she ain’t wot yer 
might called married—not yit. But she’s agoin’ ter be, come 
Boxin’ Day; barrin’, 0’ course, as it ain’t put orf.” 

Then my friend became plunged in silent reflection, and I, 
too, held my peace. And, indeed, there was matter for specu- 
lation, as both of us knew. 

For a wedding in the Alley is entirely dependent on cir- 
cumstance. And circumstance has a way of assuming the form 
of a human dressmaker who, figuratively speaking, rises up at 
the critical moment and, putting her finger on the bride’s arm, 
says in an icy whisper: ‘‘I forbid the bans.” Unfortunately 
this apparition can only be propitiated by “cash down.” And 
it is just this cash down which forms the impediment to so 
many East End unions. 

“Yuss”; repeated ’Liza from the depths of her abstraction, 
“barrin’ as it ain’t put orf.” 

Presently, however, she elbowed her way out of the’ sur-- 
rounding gloom, and gave herself up to more cheerful considera- . 
tions. 

“TI reckon they’ll be a tidy pair, ’er an’ Bill Jinks,” she 
said with conviction; “fur Bill is flashy no end.” 
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“TI don’t know Bill,” I said regretfully. 

‘But ’e knows yerself,” said ’Liza. ‘‘ Lord, yuss; Bill allus 
reads the letters wot yer ever writ ter Moggie.”’ 

This information was to me rather disconcerting, but to ’Liza 
Twigg it merely showed a commendable spirit on the part of 
Bill Jinks. Therefore, I effaced: myself while endeavoring to 
‘share her view. 

“How long has Moggie been engaged?” I asked. 

At the question the girl paused. 

“‘—D’ yer mean walkin’ aht?” This she put tentatively. 

I nodded. 

‘“Mebbe ’tis six months; mebbe ’tis more,” she said. ‘I 
dunno fur sure, ’cos Moggie was a-walkin’ aht wif another bloke 
afore she took up wif Bill.” 

‘““Where did she meet him?” was my next query. 

“'*Twere at the Foley christenin’,” said ’Liza. ‘‘ Yer remem- 
bers the Foleys as lived dahn the Court? Well, ’twere-theer 
they met; fur yer must know as theer were a powerful lot o’ 
people at the christenin’. Yuss; an’ vituals to spare. An’ 

oggie were theer; likewise Sarah Bees. An’ Bill Jinks, ’e 
were theer, too, along o’ another gen’leman. An’ row Moggie 
is a-marryin’ Bill; an’ Sarah Bees the other gen’leman. Funny, 
ain’t it?’ And ’Liza Twigg became absorbed in the mysteries 
of chance. 

“Yer ain’t furgot Sarah Bees?’’ continued my friend, ‘‘’er 
as ’ad the squint. She used ter work at the sweet stuff factory ; 
but seems as if Sarah nicked more sweets than enuff, so they 
give ’er the sack. Arter thet, she was took on at the rope- 
walk.” ; 

“But I thought Sarah was marrying some one else,’ I ven- 
tured. 

“Thet’s right,’’ admitted ’Liza; ‘‘ an’ so she would ’a’ done, 
*cep’ fur the Foley christenin’. ’Ow it were, were like this,” 
and ’Liza of the Alley accordingly settled down to a recital of 
certain phases of romance in the quarter: 

“’*Twas one evenin’ when Sarah Bees come ’ome fr’m the 
rope-walk. She was standin’ doin’ nuthink like, at the top o’ 
the Court, when who’ should come along but this ’ere gen’le- 
man wot she seed at the christenin’. So sez ’e ter Sarah, 
comin’ up alongside: ‘ 
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“* Mebbe,’ says ’e, ‘yer’re walkin’ aht wif a bloke?’ 

***Vuss’; sez Sarah. 

“* Will yer come aht wif me, instead?’ sez ’e. 

***T dunno,’ sez Sarah. 

‘** Well, think abaht it,’ sez ’e. 

“*P’heps I will,’ sez Sarah, ‘an’ p’heps I won’t,’ sez she. 

“Then this ’ere gen’leman ’e takes aht a sov’ring fr'm ’is 
pocket, an’ ’e give it to Sarah. 

““* Think abaht it,’ sez ’e. An’ ’e goes away ‘ome. 

‘‘Well, some evenin’s arter thet, ’e meets Sarah agen: 

“*Ullo,’ sez ’e. ‘’Ow are yer ’oppin’ along?’ ’e sez. 

“**None the better fur yer askin’,’ sez Sarah, saucy like. 

“**Ave you thought abaht it?’ sez ’e. 

‘But Sarah sez nuthink, not ’avin’ rightly made up ’er 
mind. 

‘‘Then ’e give ’er another sov’ring. 

“*«Take yer time,’ sez ’e. ‘I ain’t in no ’urry.’ 

-“ With thet, Sarah goes back ter the Alley, an’ she tells ’er 
mother abaht the two sov’rings wot this ’ere bloke give ’er. 
An’ Sarah’s mother could ’ardly ’old ’erself. 

‘** Sarah,’ sez she, ‘take ’im! Fur ’e seems a likely young 
man,’ sez she, ‘an’ theer ain’t so many wot comes dahn the 
Court.’ 

“So when next Leggy Armstrong walks dahn the Alley 
fur to ask Sarah’s answer, Sarah sez: ‘ Yuss.’ 

“‘They was married last week, in the chapel along the 
road.” Here followed a pause. 

‘“‘Have there been many weddings since I left?” 

‘“* None since Tizzie’s,” said ’Liza. 

I remembered Tizzie. She worked in the laundry round 
the top of the Court. 

“Yuss”’; said ’Liza with a meditative air. ‘‘ Tizzie was fair 

took up wif thet cousin of ’ers, an’ thet, ever since ’e come 
ome fr’m the war. But Tizzie’s mother wouldn’t ’ave none of 
it, ’cos they was fust cousins. Besides w’ich, ’is ead was funny 
as every one knoo. Times ’e were a’ right, an’ then agen ’e 
went orf silly. Seems as if, w’en ’e were in South Africa, 
some one give ’im a knock on the ’ead. ’E ain’t never been 
the same since then. So Tizzie’s mother sez as she weren’t 
to think of ’im no ’ow. An’ Tizzie sez nuthink at all. She 
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jes’ went on workin’ at the laundry, as if she wasn’t thinkin’ 
abaht nuthink at all. 

*’Owsomever,” continued ’Liza, ‘‘one day, instead o’ com- 
in’ ’ome fur to ’ave some dinner same as usual, she nips orf 
ter the registry, wheer ’er cousin were a-waitin’, an’ they was 
married thet day. 

“In the arternoon she went back to work in the laundry 
same as usual, nobody knowin’ nuthink abaht it ‘cep as she 
never went back ter the Alley thet night, but stopped along 
of ’er cousin George. 

“ An’ Lord!” ejaculated "Liza; “Lord! The airs she give 
’erself fur the whole o’ thet week! Think as she’d pass the 
time o’ day to ’er friends—not ’er. She jest walks dahn the 
Alley wif ’er ’ead in the air, passin’ us by as if we was dirt. 
Fur w’y?” said ’Liza with emphasis. ‘‘’Cos she were married 
in the Registry Orfice. Yuss; paid two pund fur the licence, 
be all accounts, ’stead o’ bein’ married in the church or’nary 
like. Bli’ me! but theer was no ’oldin’ Tizzie them days.”: 

Here ’Liza Twigg, realizing the social distinction conferred 
by a registry certificate, lapsed into silence for a space. 

Presently, however, she resumed her narrative: 

““Yuss; but if Tizzie thought she’d done well fur ’erself by 
gettin’ married on the quiet, Tizzie’s mother cursed ’er fur a 
fool. An’ fr’m thet day she wouldn’t ’ave no truck with ’er. 

“Twas on’y abaht a fortnit arter the weddin’ as it got 
abaht dahn the Alley as Tizzie’s ’usband were a-beatin’ ’er 
somethink crool. But Tizzie sez n’er a word, though whenever 
we seed ’er she ’ad a black eye an’ looked fair knocked abaht. 
Then one day come when theer were a terrible shindy in the 
tenement wheer Tizzie and ’im were livin’. ‘Twas nuthink but 
blows an’ curses, an’ George offerin’ to murder ’er, an’ Tizzie 
screamin’ fur ’elp. So the neighbors rushes in, an’ by a bit 
o’ luck Tizzie makes orf. Aht o’ the room an’ dahn the tene- 
ment steps she runs, an’ away through the streets, wif ’er ’air 
flyin’ in the wind, an’ never a shawl on ’er ’ead. So away she 
rushes, pantin’ wif fear, up one street an’ dahn another, until 
she lands, straight as a dart, inter the public ’ouse ‘wheer ’er 
mother was a-settin’. 

“* Mother,’ sez she, all tremblin’ an’ shakin’, ‘ mother,’ she 
sez, ‘forgive me!’ 
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“ An’ afore every one in the bar, Tizzie puts ’er arm rahnd 
’er mother’s neck, an’ cries as if ’er ’eart would break. 

“We seed ’em arterwards,”ssaid ’Liza in conclusion, “ fur 
me an’ some o’ the gels was awaitin’ ahtside the public; an’ 
we ’adn’t been theer above five minutes, when the door opens 
an’ Tizzie and ’er mother comes ‘aht. They was ’oldin’ each 
other’s ’ands, an’ they was cryin’ tergither as they went dahn 
the Alley thet day.” 

Thus, by bits and scraps, did ’Liza Twigg give me news 
of my friends in the barren reaches of Stepney. 

Presently I reverted to Moggie’s approaching wedding. 

“IT suppose,” I said sociably, ‘‘that you are all busy pre- 
paring for it.” 

“Lord, no”; said ’Liza, “ we ain’t doin’ nuthink abaht it.” 

At this I was a little nonplussed, but as an amendment I 
suggested that Bill Jinks, at least, was engaged in making the 
necessary preparations. 

But ’Liza only shook her head. 

‘“‘’e ’as a few bits o’ sticks,” she said composedly, “ wot ’is 
mother minds fur ’im in the tenement. 

“‘Lodgin’s ?”’ reiterated Liza. “ Not ’arf! W’y, it’s time 
enuff to ’ire a room the week o’ the weddin’. Yuss’’; she 
murmured again, “‘thet’s time enuff dahn our way.” 

The remark seemed to be offered more or wens as a conces- 
sion to my prejudices. 

“What about wedding presents?” I asked. 

At this question ’Liza took on a new lease of life. 

‘““Moggie is a-gettin’ presents most every week,” she said. 
““An’ they’re ’andsome, too, is Moggie’s presents; an’ most 
too many ter carry in yer ’ead.”’ 

Nevertheless ’Liza now endeavored to enumerate them. 

‘‘Two shades,” she began conscientiously. 

“What kind?” I asked. 

‘‘Glass shades,” was the reply; ‘‘ shades wot yer puts over 
things—stuffed birds an’ wool flowers like. 

“A pair o’ Robert Emmets; two ‘Takin the Standards ’—” 

Here ’Liza paused to qualify the latter gift. ‘“‘We ain’t 
sure abaht them standards,” she said slowly. ‘‘Some one told 
Moggie as them gee is Hinglish; an’ Moggie was fair 
upset. But, p’heps, an’ fur all we knows, they’re Irish all 
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tight. Any’ow,” she added in a practical spirit, “the frames 
is good. 

‘*Then she ’as ’arf a dozen, Cupid plates.” 

“What are they?” I asked. 

** Not to eat orf of, on’y to look at,” exclaimed ’Liza. 

Still I failed to grasp the precise nature of the gift. 

““W’y,” said ’Liza at length, “’aven’t yer never seed any 
plates wid picturs painted on ’em? These ’ere plates 0’ Mog- 
gie’s.’as a little boy on each of ’em, an’ ’e is ’oldin’ somethink 
in ’is right ’and—like wot the doctor ’olds to yer chest. 
Thet’s a Cupid plate,” said ’Liza. | 

It was only then that a light broke in upon me, and sud- 
denly before my eyes stood the god of Love, bearing in his 
arms the horn of plenty. 

To meet Cupid in a volume of mythology is to recognize 
a friend. But to come across him on an East End plate, with 
a stethoscope in his hand!—one feels the need of an intro- 
duction. 

But ’Liza always realized my limitations,-and was propor- 
tionately patient with my shortcomings. 

*‘Moggie ’as a clock, too,” she continued, “‘a clock wot 
cost two pund.” 

‘Who gave her that?” I asked. 

“Bought it ’erself, she did; saved up this long while; ‘fur,’ 
sez Moggie, ‘wheer’s the use in bein’ married if you ain’t got 
no clock?’ So she buys ’erself the clock, fur the reason as no 
one wudn’t give it.’ 

From this it will be seen that ’Liza had no illusions. She. 
knew to a penny how much each friend could afford; and the 
exact limit of their generosity. 

“Moggie ’as six cups an’ saucers, too. I give ’em to ’er 
meself,” confessed my friend, ‘“‘an’ they cost four pence ’alf- 
penny the pair. Then somebody else give ’er a set o’ dinner 
plates; an’ me brother Denny ’e give ’er a pund in money, 
besides lendin’ Moggie fifteen shillin’ fur to ’elp buy the wed- 
din’ dress.” 

‘What color is it?” I asked. 

“’Eeliotrope sating,” said "Liza. ‘‘ Yer see, the reason as 
Moggie picked it, was ‘cos we all thinks as ’eeliotrope is a 
good weddin’ color. ’An the dress is being made somethink 
lovely!” 
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Here ’Liza discussed the details of Moggie’s attire. 

“Yuss”; said she, “it: ’as a white sating front on it, wif 
tucks on the sleeve. Mighty fine tucks they is, too; an’ dahn 
the bodice.is rows o’ pearl trimmin’. Then the skirt of it ’as 
flounces up to ’ere.” Whereupon ’Liza indicated exactly where 
before continuing: 

“My lor! but it’s the ’eight of the fashion, is Moggie’s 
_weddin’ dress; an’ it cost a heap. But it’s worth it,” said she, 
fur when you pulls yer finger acrost the sating—it like makes 
a row. Lord, yuss; I reckon the whole dress will corst a 
matter of two pund. Moggie ain’t on’y paid five an’ twenty 
shillin’ so fur,” volunteered ’Liza. ‘‘ An’ o’ course if she can’t 
raise the rest come Boxin’ Day, the weddin’s orf.” 

-The possibility thus briefly indicated was no slight matter 
to the Alley; therefore ’Liza Twigg hurried on, as if she would 
overtake Hope: 

‘*Moggie ’as the elegant figure,” she resumed—this with 
sisterly pride. “Yuss; I guess as theer ain’t a tidier waist 
dahn the Court. An’ jes’ ter see Moggie in ’er weddin’ ’at!” 

The remembrance of it reduced ’Liza to an eloquent silence. 

“What is it like?” I asked. 

“Like! w’y, it’s a fair treat! The color of it is white, an’ 
blest if it ain’t got a brim fr’m ’ere to theer.” Here ’Liza 
measured it enthusiastically. ‘‘Yuss; an one side of it is 
cocked up quite saucy, wif a bunch o’ orange-blossoms settin’ 
on ’er ’air. My lor! but it’s tasty, is Moggie’s ’at. Theer’s 
trimmin’s on the back of it, too; fur, not countin’ the orange- 
blossoms, theer’s a big ’eeliotrope bow angin’ dahn the back, 
wot flops in the wind as yer walks along. 

“I reckon,” ejaculated my friend slowly, “as the folks’ll 
open theer eyes a bit when Moggie walks dahn the Alley on 
’er weddin’ day. Yuss; theer’ll be a rare ter-do, an’ thet’s a 
sure thing.” 

After this ’Liza drifted off into persunal recollections, through 
which was wafted the scent of orange-blossoms. 

‘‘T remembers the last time as I seed a weddin’,” she so- 
liloquized, “’twere in one o’ the tenements rahnd the top of 
the Court. Thet were the day as Tim Mahony married Biddy 
O’Brien. An’ theer was a mighty crowd standin’ ahtside the 
tenement, when—blest if two kebs didn’t drive up ter the very 
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door! Wid thet, aht comes the rest o’ the neighbors, fur ter 
see wot ‘twas all abaht. An’ wot wid the pushin’, and wot 
wid the shovin’, an’ the elbowin’, an’ the squeezin’, the won- 
der was we was any of us alive. ‘Owsomever,” continued 
*Liza, “‘I pushed in wid the best of ’em, an’, as luck would 
’ave it, theer was meself right alongside the two kebs. So 
dahn gets the comp’ny, while we all starts a-cheerin’. By this 
time, I must tell yer as the road were gettin’ fuller an’ fuller; 
people crowdin’ in fr’m the side streets ter see the friends 
goin’ in ter the weddin’. Then, presently, we ‘ears the music 
playin’ in the tenement. An’ no sooner did the concertina 
strike up, than the folks in the street started dancin’, Theer 
was Irish jigs no end. Some was footin’ it on the pavement 
an’ more of ’em in the road. An’, as if this wasn’t enuff, a 
tew o’ the lads starts a-singin’. Wid thet, the comp’ny at the 
weddin’ throws up the tenement winder an’ joins in the songs. 
An’, wot wid the larfin’ an’ the jiggin’ an’ the roarin’ an’ the 
yellin’, yer never seed the like of it in yer life. Bli’ me!” 
said ’Liza characteristically, ‘‘ but it wasn’t arf! An’ I reckon 
as theer’ll be the same fun in the Alley when Moggie gits 
married come Boxin’ Day.” 











FOGAZZARO AND HIS TRILOGY. 


BY L. E, LAPHAM. 
ITI. 


HE next novel of the series, // Piccolo Mondo 
Moderno, which appeared in 1901, does not con- 
nect itself immediately with the preceding, but 
overleaps some twenty-five years, and begins 
with the early manhood of Piero Maironi, son 

of Franco and Luisa, born a year before his father’s death in 

1860. This brings the time of the story quite close to modern 

days. 

On the death of Luisa. soon after, fhe old Marchesa, who 
does not wish to have the boy in her own house, confides him 
to the care of the family Scremin, her relatives. 

In the old family “ palazzo” of the Scremin’s, in a small 
city of North Italy—probably Vicenza—Piero grows up, in an 
almost monastic atmosphere, under the tutelage of Don Paolo, 
a priest, “ without the liberty to choose my own friends, seeing 
always the same people, drilled in the same ideas,” as he tells 
Don Guiseppe Flores, a clerical friend of the family. 





I still love dear Don Paolo, but as a boyI adored him. How 
I dreamed then of becoming a religious too! The very odor 
of incense that Don Paolo’s cassock retained after service, 
when he came to take me out for a walk, inspired me with a 
reverential feeling. I thought of the religious state as verily 
divine. During divine service my delight was to-dream of be- 
ing an anchorite in Africa, or a monk in some fanciful monas- 
tery in the midst of the North Sea. At the same time, while 
I was thinking of monasteries and the religious life, incredible 
as it may seem, I was subject to strange attacks of sensuality, 
even before I knew the difference between right and wrong. 
When my moral sense was awakened, I can’t describe my ter- 
rors aid the penances I secretly performed. Then, for a cer- 
tain time after I had received the sacraments, I had religious 
ecstasies, indescribable raptures, and days in which the idea 
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of the least impurity nauseated me; and I began to think seri- 
ously that I should have to enter a religious order in order 
to escape the obsessions of the spirit of impurity. On a visit 
to the Abbey of Pragha the idea of becoming a Benedictine 
took hold of me. I was then fifteen; and I spoke to Don 
Paolo about it. He said I was too young to think of such 
things. I gathered from some vague words of my confessor, 
that the subject had been discussed in the family, that they 
had taken it seriously and were much opposed to it. They 
sent me traveling with Don Paolo, and had me taken to the 
theatre occasionally by a friend of the family. I still had my 
interior struggles, but remained firm in my determination. I 
did not feel that I was born for any of the professions, that 
there was some other good for mein the world. The idea of 
becoming a religious seemed to me to be a revelation and gave 
me great comfort up to my sixteenth year. At that time a cer- 
tain feeling of having changed, and of seeing everything in a 
different light, a certain new revelation of the world and life, 
bewildered me. However, during this moral confusion, and - 
even when the religious life seemed most repellent to me, 
the idea of making it impossible by marriage filled me with 
inexplicable horror. 


As years pass on he devotes himself actively to the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul and to the Catholic Young Men’s So- 
ciety, without, however, feeling in perfect sympathy. with the 
ideas and methods of the members. 


It seemed to me that they had water in their veins, holy 
water, if you like, but quite different from the blood, full of 
latent fire, that I felt in me, and I relapsed into a kind of leth- 
argy, comforting myself with the foolish hope that an un- 
known power was maturing inme. As for matrimony, I was 
beginning to think of it as an exhausted swimmer begins to 
think of giving up hope of saving himself. I was one and 
twenty when the Scremins brought Elisa home from school. 
She was then seventeen. I had apartments by myself, and to 
all appearance was perfectly tree, but in fact the Marchesa 
Scremin held me, by her little artifices, more enslaved than 
before. I liked Elisa, because there was something enigmati- 
cal about her very coldness and severity, and more especially 
because I saw that she liked me. However, when I saw 
through the designs of her father and mother, I was provoked, 
and put myself on the defensive ; because I was not really in 
love. 
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At this juncture he is again attacked by the demon of sen- 
suality, and falls, for the first time, into serious sin. 


The reaction of shame and disgust was most violent. Then 
union with a girl so pure and upright as my cousin now 
seemed to me a refuge of peace. When I married her, I 
thought I loved her sincerely. But aftera few days I found 
myself disillusioned. She no longer seemed enigmatical, she 
was merely taciturn—and shallow. 


It was not long before symptoms of insanity made their ap- 
pearance in Elisa, and she had to be taken to an asylum. [It is 
at this point that the novel begins. Piero, who still makes his 
home with the Scremins, endeavors to give some significance 
to his life, and at the same time to protect himself from the 
evil tendencies of his character, by throwing himself into politics. 
The clerical party elects him mayor of the city, an office he 
accepts after some hesitation, caused by the “feeling that I 
was destined by God for something which he had not revealed 
as yet, and that I should do wrong to enter another career.” 

At this critical point a temptress approaches him, in the 
person of the charming Jeanne Dessalle, a French woman living 
separated from her husband, and but lately come, with her 
brother Carlino, to take up her residence in a villa on the out- 
skirts of the little city in which the scene of the novel is laid. 
Jeanne Dessalle belongs to the type of women of which Fogaz- 
zaro has already given us two finely drawn portraits. She is 
spiritually related to Elena of Daniele Cortis and to Luisa of 
Il Piccolo Mondo Antico. 


The daughter of unbelieving parents, who, however, held 
religion in respect, Jeanne had passed through the ephemeral 
fervors of piety at boarding school. But the spirit inherited 
from her parents, the consciousness of her intellectual superi- 
ority over the persons that had guided her in the ways of re- 
ligion, the critical tendency of her intellect, her reading, and 
intercourse with cultured but unbelieving men, the known in- 
credulity of her parents, who, however, sent her to Mass and 
to the sacraments, and presented her with prayer books, con- 
spired to induce a sort of serene fatalismin her. From the 
height of this fatalism, the Christian dogmas, God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, appeared illusions, pleasant, noble, to 
be sure, and even useful to those who did not possess, as she 
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did, the sense of moral dignity, its restraints, and its incen- 
tives. Her pride, her regard for the opinions of others, the 
vague moral idealism which took the place of faith, inspired 
her with disgust for an adulterous love, but with no compunc- 
tion for a Platonic attachment, which, satisfying her desires, © 
elevated hersoul. She knew she did not deprive the wife of 
Piero of anything, and her scepticism in regard to senti- 
mental illusions, her strong, clear sense of reality, preserved 
her from any remorse for an offence, that was no offence be- 
cause it was not felt. 


In fact, she pretends to a much higher conception of love 
than Piero. To her it is purely Platonic, and must be kept 
pure of any sensual taint, or it will cease to exist. She has 
so much self-possession and self-confidence, that she fears no 
danger. 

At first Piero feels alarm at the growing intimacy, and 
struggles against it. But finally, wearied out by the repeated at- 
tacks of the temptress, and disgusted by the hollow-mindedness 
of his constituents, who cannot rise to his ideals of Catholic po. 
litical action, he resigns his office as mayor and abandons him- 
self to a life of pleasure. At the same time he gives up the 
practice of his religion, and it is not long before his faith suf- 
fers shipwreck. 

The aged Marchesa Scremin suffers intensely under this 
trial, but continues “constant in prayer” for the prodigal. 
The gentle and pious Don Guiseppe Flores tries to arouse his 
conscience by a fatherly letter of warning. Piero does break 
loose for a while, but only to return with more passionate vio- 
lence to his illicit love. In the scenes that follow Fogazzaro 
comes very near overstepping the boundary line of moral pro- 
priety that he has set for himself, and the atmosphere gets 
rather heady. At the moment when Piero appears inextricably 
enslaved to his passion, and a serious fall seems inevitable, he 
receives a letter summoning him to the death-bed of his de- 
ranged wife. She has had lucid intervals, and has asked to 
see her husband, her parents, and Don Guiseppe. He goes at 
once. Elisa has learned in some way of his infidelity to her, 
and of his loss of faith, but she forgives him all. During Don 
Guiseppe’s early Mass, on the morning before Elisa’s death, 
Piero has a vision that effects his complete conversion, and is 
to determine the future course of his life. As the good priest 
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is making his thanksgiving after Mass, Piero rushes into the 
sacristy in great excitement, throws himself down on a fPrieu 
dieu and sobs: 


I must speak with you here—here. . . . I was much 
moved last night—when you talked to me about divine 
grace—but afterwards—afterwards. 


He could not goon. Don Guiseppe passed his hand gently 
over his head and said: 


Wait, wait, calm yourself. 


But Piero could not wait, and his voice gradually grew 
steady: 


Afterwards, when you went out to come here, I felt a sud- 
den uneasiness take hold of me, an anxious apprehension of 
something unknown, an internal convulsion, and a desire to 
weep without being able to. Suddenly I saw within my 
brain or my heart, I don’t know which, for an instant, a sin- 
gle instant, these words: ‘‘ Why resistest thou me?’’ Iwas 
frightened, but thought to myself: ‘‘It’s nothing but an in- 
voluntary reminiscence. I took up a book that the Marchesa 

had left on the table. It was an /mitation. I opened at the 

Fourth Book, and my eyes fell upon the words: ‘‘ Venite ad 
me, omnes qui laboratis et onerati estis et ego reficiam vos.’ I 
trembled like an aspen leaf, as if I had heard the Lord call- 
ing me. I came to the church at once, and in the street I 
seemed to be walking through air filled with God. As soon 
as I put my foot on the threshold and saw you at the altar I 
felt all my childhood taith return, and an acute sorrow for 
having abandoned God, for having repulsed his repeated 
calls, and a tender gratitude for his patient goodness. 

The Ma¥s was at the Sanctus, and I kneeled down. At the 
consecration I covered my head with my hands and saw, 
.teally saw, written in the palms of my hand five words, the 
very words that, as a boy, when in my mystical ecstasies I 
thought I was dying, I should have liked to see written on 
the wall in front of my bed: Magister adest et vocat te. They 
were large and white on a black ground. Then toward the 
end of the Mass, while still on my knees, I saw in vision, like 
a flash of lightning, my whole future life and my death. IfI 
close my eyes, I see it yet! Oh, tell me, tell me, Don Gui- 
seppe, I long to give myself entirely to God, but ought I really 
to believe the vision came from him, and that it expresses his 
VOL. LXXXIV.—25 
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will? Because, if I believe, it is a clear command. First 
it means an absolute renunciation, and then, when God wills, 
the assumption of very grave responsibilities, of a personal 
and extraordinary public mission inthe Church. I must be- 
lieve it, must I not? 


Don Guiseppe is not so inclined to give full credence to the 
vision, knowing as he does Piero’s nervous excitability, and 
the instability cf his character. So he advises deliberation. 

Elisa receives the sacrament of Extreme Unction, and dies 
in holy peace. Before her death she had expressed a wish to 
be laid to rest at Valsolda with Piero’s parents. Thither they 
go with the body, and the ‘‘ Littlke Modern World” comes to 
a close in the beautiful spot where the scenes of the “ Little 
Ancient World” took place. 

After the burial, Piero makes over to Don Guiseppe as 
trustee the property he had inherited from the old Marchesa 
Maironi, to be used in founding a sort of socialistic agrarian 
community, and places in his hand a written account of his 
vision to be opened after his death. The next morning he was 
gone, nobody knew when or whither. The novel ends with 
the significant words: 


Whether the day will ever come in which the hidden life 

- of the missing man shall be revealed, and the mystery of his 

disappearance solved, he alone knows who called him to do 
battle for him. 


Read in the light of the sequel, we can see all through // 
Piccolo Mondo Antico evidences of the fact that Fogazzaro con- 
ceived the life of Piero Maironi, as a whole, and that // Santo 
was no afterthought. We have foreshadowings of the ‘“‘ mis- 
ston” which Piero will take upon himself in many passages. 


Who knows, if all Catholics were like an old priest that I 
knew, I should not have lost my faith. He, too, however! 
He tells me that I ought not to judge the Catholic Church by 
a few hundred persons, and I not able to reply to him that 
life is ebbing from every part of the Church, that everything 
is antiquated, from a Vatican decree to the words of the hum- 
blest country pastor! Once 1 thought: If another St. Fran- 
cis should come, or another St. Augustine! Now I know 
that they will not come. 
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And again: 


How could he help thinking that his father, Don Guiseppe 
Flores, and some other noble souls and strong intellects, 
could not really be called Catholics, that their religion was 
quite different from and superior to the common, narrow- 
minded Catholicism, which is so afraid of reason, so enslaved 
to deified authority, so implacable to those outside the fold, 
so wedded to worldly interests, as antiquated in spirit as in 
its language. . . . Why don’t such men speak out, recall 
their brethren to the truth? Why don’t they try to reform 

their Church? Why don’t they rise up against the despots, 
at least against the anonymous ones? 


Piero had said that to a liberal French Catholic, and the 
Frenchman had replied: 


‘* For that we must have saimts/’’ ‘‘ And why aren’t they 
saints? Why don’t they become saints? Is it so difficult to 
give up one’s goods and pleasures? ’’ 

And he felt a certain pride in thinking that that was just 
what he was about to do, although he was no saint, nor 
bound to any church, nor to any official creed. 


Here we have the germ of the sequel, and we cannot help 
thinking that the author had // Santo already sketched out in 
his mind when // Piccolo Mondo Moderno was written, and that 
the latter was merely a preparation for the more serious book 
that was to follow. 











Current Events. 


The situation in Russia, although 
Russia. still intolerable from our point of 
view, shows signs of improvement, 
and hopes are now being entertained that there will be neither 
a dictatorship on the one hand, nor a state of anarchy on the 
other. M. Stolypin, although not looked upon by all as a states- 
man of the first rank, is proving himself to be one of the no- 
blest as well as rarest of the human race—an honest man. He 
is making it clear that he will not be coerced into proceedings 
of which he does not approve, and although he has done many 
things which deserve condemnation, he has done them from a 
sense of their absolute necessity. It is on this ground that 
the Courts-martial must be justified, Courts which, within a 
few weeks, have condemned to summary execution some 400 
persons. When it is remembered that there is an organized 
Society of Terrorists, who claim the right to condemn to 
death those who are opposed to their idea of reform, and to 
pass sentences of death{on them without hearing any defence 
on the part of the accused, and to carry those sentences into 
effect, it must be allowed {that exceptional dangers call for ex- 
ceptional measures. _ 

It is not so easy to defend the wholesale resort to what is 
called ‘‘administrativezexile.” In the worst days of Alexander 
III. it is said that this arbitrary procedure was not so common 
as it has been within the last few weeks. Administrative exile . 
means the transportation to distant and sometimes uninhabit- 
able parts of the Empire of any person whom the police of 
any one of the eighty governors of the districts into which 
Russia is divided, may consider desirable to get out of the 
way. The police arrest without any warrant from a magistrate, 
and in many cases no examination takes place, not even a 
police examination. Within the last few days scores of thou- 
sands have been sent into exile in this way at the beck of 
police officers. It may be unjust to hold M. Stolypin respon- 
sible. The déspotic sway of one man often leaves it within 
the power of many men to do what they please in the name 
of the supreme ruler. The want of agreement between thc 
members of the Russian Cabinet has been a marked feature of 
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the last few years, and is the explanation of many of the dis- 
asters which have occurred. ‘ . 

Steps are being taken for the assembling of the new Duma 
and the date has been fixed both for the election of its members 
and for its meeting. Prophecies as to its composition and as 
* to its fate are being freely made. Within the range of these 
prophecies the subsequent destiny of Russia is included. We 
shall, however, confine ourselves to the modest vé/e of the 
chronicler. A more practical question has arisen as to what 
the attitude of the ministry will be towards the new assembly. 
Will it hold itself responsible to it, or will it maintain its in- 
dependence of the Duma, looking up to the Tsar as its sole 
Superior? To this question M. Stolypin has returned the un- 
equivocal reply that Russia is not advanced enough as yet to 
have a ministry responsible to Parliament, and there are many 
who are friendly to the development of Russia along constitu- 
tional lines, who would agree with M. Stolypin and would refer 
to the proceedings of the dissolved Duma as the ground for 
this agreement. The complete failure of the Viborg manifesto, 
which called upon the Russians not to pay a tax or to grant 
a recruit, shows that the members who signed it did not pos- 
sess the confidence of the people; no tax was withheld, not a 
recruit refused. M. Stolypin maintains that it is all-important 
that the government should be outside all parties, even those 
which defend the monarchical and absolutist principle, and he 
has shown this impartiality by the coldness of the reception ac- 
corded by him to one of the parties which had been guilty of 
violence in its defence of the old régime. 

While waiting for the Duma’s meeting next March, logically 
and reasonably legislation should be at a standstill, and, in 
fact, many suggested reforms are being put off to its meeting. 
But logic and reason do not rule in a transition period, or under 
an. absolute monarchy, and Ukases have been issued profound- 
ly modifying the present condition. So far as these Ukases 
are beneficial to the many, even the doctrinaire will acquiesce 
in their promulgation. By one of them the Senate is author- 
ized to amend the laws relating to the peasants so as to re- 
move nearly all the restrictions left untouched by the emanci- 
pation of 1861, or imposed by subsequent reactionary legisla- 
tion. By another Ukase the Old Believers, who number some 
fifteen millions, are granted an-equal measure of freedom with 
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the Orthodox. This completes the concessions granted at Eas- 
ter last year. A-further measure of relief to the peasants has 
been granted by:an Imperial Decree, which reduces the amount 
of the payments to be made on loans received from the State 
Peasants’ and Agrarian Banks, and also in payments for the 
Crown lands which are to be sold to the peasants. For the 
Duma’s consideration, a Bill is being prepared securing invio- 
lability of person, domicile, and private correspondence, as well 
as one to bring under control the various existent forms of 
suspending the ordinary law. And as the attitude of the or- 
thodox clergy has been criticized, it ought to be mentioned 
that its Holy Synod ordered a special thanksgiving service for 
the anniversary of the Manifesto of October 30. 

A fairly long list might be given of assassinations and at- 
tempted assassinations, of armed robberies, of bomb outrages, 
executions, and various disturbances. - Long though it would be, 
it is compatible with an improvement in the situation. Another 
long list might be made of the parties and sub-parties which 
have been formed, and are being formed, but these are so 
elusive, both in their composition and in their principles, that 
it is not worth space or pains. The situation, on the whole, 
may be summed up in the reply given by M. Stolypin to a 
newspaper correspondent: ‘‘ When a man is very ill and his 
friends say there is no change for the worse, we take hope.” 

The Russian Foreign Minister has been paying visits to 
Paris and to Berlin; but we have not learned what he said or 
did. There is, however, reason to believe that between Great 
Britain and Russia something like a settlement of outstanding 
difficulties is impending. The fact that instead of acting as 
rivals in Persia an agreement is on the point of being con- 
cluded to divide their spheres of interest is a good omen, 
This rapprochement was threatened by the proposed visit of 
certain Englishmen to ‘Russia to present an address to the 
dissolved Duma. By the abandoning of this project the good 
sense of both sides was shown. 


The publication of the Hohenlohe 

Germany. Memoirs, and the Képenick inci- 

dent, show how difficult it is, even 

in the best disciplined country in the world, for rulers to con- 
trol the course of events. In ‘the Memoirs of Prince Hohen- 
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lohe, the most private conversations between the Kaiser and 
the Prince, with reference to the most important matters, are 
disclosed to the world, and it has since been intimated that, 
bad as are the things which have now seen the light, worse 
remain as yet a secret, but eventually to be published. The 
Kaiser has expressed himself as in the highest degree indig- 
nant and amazed, and a son of .the Prince, who is in no way 
responsible for the publication, has had to retire from the pub- 
lic service. 

It is not without good reason that the Kaiser is indignant, 
for although he himself bears the ordeal of exposure to the 
public gaze better than many of the founders of. the German 
Empire, and his own Ministers, with the exception of Count 
Caprivi, yet it is made clear that he is not the unifying force 
of which, since Prince Bismarck’s dismissal, the Empire stands 
in need. It is shown that he is uncertain, liable to take im- 
portant decisions on a sudden impulse, very fond of having 
his own way, and surrounded by a crowd of adulators, to whom 
alone he is willing to listen. And as to the founders of the 
Empire, the memoirs destroy the legends which had begun to 
surround their memory with a halo of glory. They reveal a 
series of petty squabbles, jealousies, and intrigues. Moltke, for 
example, the stern Field Marshal, said to have been silent in 
seven languages, is shown to have been unpleasantiy loquacious 
in at least one, and to have made appointments, which were 
characterized by Bismarck as ‘‘a bad service to the army on 
the part of old Moltke.” Such were the scenes in the Prus- 
sian Council that Bismarck says: “I often started up, rushed 
out, banged the doors behind me, threw myself on the bed, 
and howled like a dog.” Often when he stood at the top 
windows of the castle, he thought: ‘‘Better jump ‘out and 
end it.” Herbert Bismarck was so impudent on one occasion, 
that the present King of England, then Prince of Wales, 
would have put him out of the door, were it not that he 
was afraid the doing so would affect the good relations~ be- 
tween England and Germany. These are mere personalities, 
although not unimportant, for they show the character of the 
persons who have borne rule over their fellow men, and have 
guided the destinies of nations. The light thrown upon the 
relations of Germany with Russia, Austria, and France, gives a 
still greater importance to these volumes, and shows the rea- 
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son why the Kaiser is apprehensive that the consequences of 
their publication will be incalculable.. The effect of life in this 
atmosphere upon Prince Hohenlohe himself was disastrous. 
Solitude became impossible to him, he could not endure it, 
‘“‘ Here [in Berlin] among all the intriguing forces, against which 
I have to defend myself, I forget what makes me dejected.” 

Too much must not be made of the Képenick incident, but 
it is interesting as showing what is possible in a country where 
blind obedience to the orders of superiors is the dominant idea. 
A man, who subsequently proved to be a shoemaker, 57 years 
of age, of which 27 had been passed in jail, arrayed himself 
in the uniform of an officer of the First Foot Guards. In the 
name of the Emperor he ordered several bands of soldiers, 
which he came across in the streets, to follow him, and to ar- 
rest the Burgomaster of K6penick, while this functionary was 
performing his duties in the Town Hall of this suburban bor- 
ough of Berlin. He then sent him off to prison in broad-day- 
light and in the midst of thousands of people. Having com- 
manded the rest of his band to keep order, he proceeded to 
strip the Treasury of its funds, giving for them a receipt to 
the proper official. Then he dismissed the soldiers and de- 
parted in safety, distributing his habiliments far and wide 
throughout the capital. Had he himself left he might possibly 
have escaped, and the affair would have remained shrouded in 
mystery; but, having remained near the scene of his exploits, 
he was captured, and thereupon made a full confession. No’ 
adequate penalty, however, is provided for such unprecedented 
proceedings; while the law is struck dumb, the whole world 
has laughed. Some of the papers have moralized, perhaps, in 
too serious a manner. The possibility of such an event is said 
to be due to the present vaulting militarism, and to the folly 
and infatuation which render it necessary for the German citi- 
zen to submit to everything which has the appearance of com- 
ing from abéve. Civic virtue, manly courage before the thrones 
of kings, the State based on law and constitutionalism—this is 
the talk; the fact is absolute submission to any one who wears 
a uniform. 

A mofe serious maiter is the fact that in Prussian Poland 
there is now being enforced a measure which is part of the 
plan tor Germanizing that country which was adopted some 
years ago. Religious education is given in the schools, and 
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of this we should be glad. Hitherto it has been in Polish; 
but the education authorities have lately directed that it should be 
in German. In resistance to this 45,000 children have “struck.” 
In obedience to their parents they have refused to take part 
in the religious instruction as given in German, and willingly 
undergo the punishment inflicted on them. Those whto have 
acted in this way claim to have the support of the clergy, and 
‘particularly of the Archbishop of Posen, Dr. Stablewski, who 
has intimated that, if the school authorities persisted in their 
action, it would be open to all parents to confine the religious 
instruction of their children to home teaching or to the minis- 
trations of their pastors. The German authorities, however, 
say that the attitude of the Archbishop has been misrepre- 
sented, but every one can see how difficult is the position in 
‘which the Archbishop is placed. The Germans are determined 
‘to persevere and not to give way. 

At a by-election for a town in Saxony an attempt was 
made by d/oc tactics to defeat the Social Democrat, but un- 
successfully. As one of the defeated candidates was the Presi- 
dent of the Pan-Germanic League, the result is not to be de- 
plored. Z 

The succession to the Duchy of Brunswick has not yet been 
settled. The Duke of Cumberland, the heir by right, has re- 
nounced the succession both for himself and for his eldest 
son, in favor of his second son, and has made an appeal to the 
Kaiser to give his consent to this proposal. He did not, how- 
ever, renounce his own claim to the throne of Hanover. The 
Kaiser consequently has refused to accept this solution of the 
difficulty. The Diet of the Duchy thereupon resolved to take 
no steps for three months, in order to afford the Duke an op- 
portunity to consider the matter more fully. It is understood 
that in the-event of his refusing to renounce the royal throne, 
both he himself and all his family will be definitely deprived 
of the princely throne as well. 

No noteworthy change has taken place in German foreign 
relations. The Minister for Foreign Affairs has; however, been 
paying a visit to Vienna and to Rome; the public is informed, 
however, that this visit is purely private—an assurance which 
is, of course, implicitly accepted. The resignation of the Min- 
ister for Agriculture tendered some time ago has been accepted 
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and is looked upon in some quarters as a victory for the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire, Prince von Biilow. We cannot say whether 
any importance is to be attached to rumors which have been 
circulated that the Three Emperors are to revive the Alliance 
which formerly existed. The rising tide of democracy is the 
motive for the new grouping. But as it would involve the dis- 
solution of the Dual Alliance between France and Russia, and 
at least a modification of the Triple Alliance, it seems hardly 
practicable. What is the inner meaning of the German Em- 
peror’s plan for the exchange of professors between this coun- 
try and Germany, or whether there is any inner meaning, is 
hard to say. No one thinks that the Kaiser wishes to Ameri- 
canize Germany, or that he hopes to Germanize the United 
States. Whatever the motive, the idea has been carried out. 
A Roosevelt professorship has been established at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, at the inaugural lecture of which the Em- 
peror was present. The lecturer, Professor Burgess, enlarged 
upon the historic friendship which has existed between Prussia 
and the German Empire and the United States, and seemed to 
think that it was President Roosevelt’s opinion that the con- 
timuation of this friendship was more important for the peace 
and welfare of Europe than were good relations with Great 
Britain. The Emperor accordingly called upon the professors 
and students to grasp the right hand which had been extended 
to them by America, and to give three cheers for the incarna- 
tion of all the good qualities of his nation. The utterances of 
Professor Burgess with respect to the Monroe Doctrine have 
met with so much adverse criticism in this country, that he- 
cannot be looked upon as a fit representative of American 
Opinion. 


The resignation of Count Golu- 

Austria-Hungary. chowski, the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for 

twelve years, was due to his being unwilling to placate Hun- 
garian opposition by the employment of the small means so 
frequently resorted to by office-seekers. During his tenure of 
office the. understanding with Russia has become better defined, 
and has developed into what is called a “happy intimacy,” 
although Austria is a member of the Triple Alliance. This un- 
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derstanding has taken practical shape in the common action 
of the two Powers in the Balkans and in the reform measures, 
such as they are, in Macedonia. To him was due the sugges- 
tion of European intervention in the Spanish-American War; 
the veto against Cardinal Rampolla was given through him; 
and the Austrian mediation between Germany and France at 
the Algeciras Conference was his work. It has been his con- 
stant endeavor to preserve good relations between Austria and 
Italy. In the judgment of the Emperor, his “long diplomatic 
career has been marked by steadfastness of purpose and much 
success.” 

The successor of Count Goluchowski is Baron von Aehren- 
thal, sprung from a German Bohemian family named Lexa. 
He has been Ambassador at St. Petersburg for the last five 
years, and is reputed to be a Russophil. That he is well dis- 
posed to Hungary and Hungary well disposed towards him— 
the anxious question of the moment—seems likely, as he is 
united by marriage to the Magyar nobility. A statement put 
forth in his name represents him as full of the warmest feel- 
ings of friendship for the whole world. 

Count Goluchowski’s resignation was not the only one: the 
Minister of War, General von Pitreich, retired from office at 
the same time. The reasons for which this step was taken 
remain a mystery. Possibly the question of recruits had some- 
thing to do with it. Austria wants an increase in their num- 
ber; to this Hungary demurs, although she is not likely to push 
her opposition to extremes. This is the only question that has 
arisen between the two countries. The immediate prospect is 
peaceful, although the feelings of one to the other are highly 
exasperated. The Hungarians have been celebrating, in the 
most ostentatious manner, the repatriation of the remains of 
Rakoczy, who spent the best years of his life in armed rebel- 
lion against the Hapsburg Crown, in the hope of driving the 
Hapsburgs from Hungary. He died in Turkey and was buried 
there. The Emperor gave his consent to his body being trans- 
ferred to the home of his ancestors. It is to be regretted: that 
the occasion was used by many Hungarians in such a way as 
to. increase the already sufficiently great irritation. 
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M, Clemenceau’s ministry is prac- 
France. tically a new and not a merely 
reconstructed Cabinet. All of its 
members are supposed to be men according to the mind of its 
chief, chosen on that account. Eight out of the twelve have 
been journalists. The new Foreign Minister’s first claim to 
distinction was his having refused, when a boy, to receive a prize 
at school from the hands of the Duc d’Aumale, so devoted was 
he to republican principles. The new War Minister is General 
Picquart, so honorably distinguished for his defence of Dreyfus. 
He has always been reputed to be a practical Catholic; 
how he can reconcile himself to enter M. Clemenceau’s Cabi- 
net is hard to see. The most notable feature of the new minis- 
try is the institution for the first time of a Portfolio of Labor 
and Social Providence. This indicates the attention which is 
paid to questions affecting the working classes. 

The statement made by the government at the opening of 
the sessions covered an immense field. Its promises are too 
many to be realized. Peace with dignity is to be maintained. 
At the same time, the Chamber is reminded that peace rests 
upon the force of arms, and, therefore, the first duty is not 
to allow the army to be weakened in any of its elements. 
In diplomacy a straightforward policy openly practised is the 
ideal. In internal affairs the democracy is to be definitely in- 
stalled, organized, regulated, led to moderation. in the exercise 
of its power, and so consolidated. Various military reforms 
are promised, and even the military organization is to be pene 
trated with the democratic spirit. Courts-martial are to be~ 
suppressed without delay. It is interesting to remember that 
M. Clemenceau once lived in this country, and was on the 
point of becoming a citizen, but went back to France to take 
part in the war with Germany. 

Then come proposals for developing the liberty established 
by the Republic, and one, at least, of them is curious as an il- 
lustration of what is looked upon as liberty. The great general 
principle of secularization is to receive complete realization by 
the abrogation of the Falloux law, which has hitherto allowed 
_ private persons to teach. All schools, therefore, are to be 
brought within the control of the State, and the clergy are not 
to be allowed to teach in any schoo]. The French civil law is 
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to be placed in a position of definite supremacy. The inalien- 
able rights of individuals are to be safeguarded. 

For social ‘questions and their solution, a new Ministry at 
Labor has been appointed. A working-class pensions Bill is to 
be at once passed. The hours of labor are to be reduced to 
ten. Various other measures are promised for the benefit of the 
working classes, while a graduated income tax and a tax on 
‘capital will also ease their burdens by placing them on other 
shoulders. The Chamber by 395 votes to 96 expressed its ap- 
proval of the Ministry’s proposals. 

The matter which is of chief interest to Catholics is, of course, 
the attitude of the government with reference to the enforce. 
ment of the Separation Law. This is shown in the words of 
the statement: ‘“‘ While assuring liberty of worship, they would 
apply all the provisions of the law, and if the penalties already 
provided appeared to be insufficient, they would not hesitate to 
propose others.” In a statement made to the press before 
the meeting of the Chamber M. Briand, the Minister of Pub- 
lic Worship, had said that, even if the associations were not 
formed, the State would leave to the Church, in the future 
as in the past, the free use of the consecrated edifices for 
public worship. The parish priest would say Mass and preach 
as before. The only difference would be that the churches 
would remain the property of the State, whereas if the public 
worship associations had been formed, they would have become 
the property of these associations. The interest in the eighty 
millions’ worth of property which would now be sequestrated 
would be applied by the State for the maintenance of the edi- 
fices. 

These proposals were looked upon by some extremists in 
the Chamber as too favorable to the Church. A Socialist, M. 
Maurice Allard, called upon the government to expel the clergy 
from the churches after the 11th of December next, maintain- 
ing that this was what the law required, and that the govern- 
ment would be violating it by allowing services to go on. A 
long debate followed, lasting for several days, and the speech 
made by M. Briand in defence of the least extreme course was 
ordered to be placarded throughout France. 

The entente cordiale with England has received a further il- 
lustration by the visit of the Lord Mayor of London with the 
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Aldermen and some 50 Councillors. The entente is said now 
to be so well established as to be independent of every ministry, 
so deep seated is it in the hearts of ,the people. The anarchy 
in Morocco has almost necessitated the intervention of France. 
The ruling authorities of that country are impotent. Raisuli, 
the bandit-chief, is the only possessor of real power. A town 
not very far from Tangier was taken possession of by mountain- 
eers, who descended upon it from their inaccessible fastnesses, 
and it was only rescued from their hands after an appeal to 
him. On the other side of Morocco the tribes are manifesting 
towards France the most undisguised hostility. The necessity 
for actioh is almost proved. In fact, ships have been sent to 
Tangier by both France and Spain. 


The course of events in Italy has 

Italy. been so smooth as to preclude 

any necessity for particular refer- 

ence. Some rather indiscreet remarks of a general, with refer- 

ence to the extent of Italian territory, have excited criticism in 

Austria; but bad feeling has been allayed by a disclaimer of 

responsibility for his utterances. The Socialists of Italy have 

been holding a Conference, which has brought into clear relief 

the fact that they are as much divided among themselves as 
are the Socialists of other countries. 
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Interest in the question of the 
APOLOGETICS AND CONTRO- validity of Anglican ordinations is 
VERSY. not so great to-day as it was ten 

years ago. For Catholics, Roma 

locuta est, in the Brief of September, 1896, when Leo XIII. 
declared Anglican Orders to be null and void. The Pontiff 
also extinguished the hopes which some Anglicans entertained 
of recognition from Rome; for, in a subsequent communication 
to the Archbishop of Paris, he declared that his decision was 


irrevocable. There are theologians who say that, notwithstand- - 


ing this assurance of Leo, the Brief “ Apostolice Cure” is not 


an ex cathedra declaration. However this may be, it has placed 
the question of Roman recognition of Anglican Orders on the 
shelf for many a year. Nevertheless, the topic continues to have 
a vivid historical interest; and the echoes of the controversy 
are still loud enough to make a succinct statement of the grounds 
of Leo’s condemnation a desirable and useful publication. Fa- 
ther Semple has compressed them into the space of a short, 
clear, temperately written essay * from which anybody in an 
hour may get up the facts and arguments of the case. 


Divine Authority is a popular presentation of the traditional 
proof for the authority of the Catholic Church. The Scriptural 
and Patristic evidence for the institution by Christ of an authori- 
tative magisterial body are marshaled in the usual manner. 
The author devotes the second half of the volume, which con- 
sists of about one hundred and twenty medium sized pages, to 
pointing out the baselessness and inconsistency of the Anglican 
claim to the character of Catholicity.t Although this little 
volume cannot be said to possess any novelty, either in thought 
or in method, it is to be welcomed as the latest accession to the 
cloud of witnesses that testify to the ancient rule of faith, Where 
Peter is there is the Church. 


Father Benson, convinced, we may presume, that the de- 
mand for Catholic Apologetics of the above type is fully sup- 

* Anglican Orders: Theology of Rome and of Canterbury in a Nutshell. By Rev. H.C. 
Semple, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


t Divine Authority. By I. F. Schofield, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Late Rector 
of St. Michael’s, Edinburg. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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plied, has taken another line, where he finds fewer fellow- workers. 
He addresses the plain man* ‘who is entirely unable to dis- 
course profoundly upon the Fathers, or to decide where scholars 
disagree in matters of simple scholarship.” The religion of the 
man whom Father Benson would capture, “is composed partly 
of emotion, a good deal of Scripture, partly of imagination, and, 
to a great extent, of reason.” ‘He is competent to say what 
he thinks a text probably means; and to recognize a few of the 
plainer facts of history, such as that Rome has always had some 
“sort of a Pope, and that ambition and wickedness may, perhaps, 
have characterized certain persons high in ecclesiastical affairs. 
He is capable, also, of understanding that oaks grow from 
acorns, and athletes from babies, and of perceiving a law or two 
in the development of life; he can grasp’ that poison has a 
tendency to kill; and that two mutually exclusive propositions 
require a good deal of proof before they can be accepted as 
different aspects of the same truth.” As Father Benson does 
not presume a great measure of intellectual power of scholar- 
ship on the part of his man, so neither does he conduct his 
attack with any very elaborate dialectic apparatus. And he 
justifies his tactics by the indisputable reason that, since the 
Catholic Church is intended by God to be known of all men, 
and, at the same time, God has not granted scholarship or 
critical acumen to the multitude, there must be some plain, 
simple arguments for Catholic truth that are easily grasped by 
‘the man in the street.”” So Father Benson takes up the his- 
tory of John in quest of religious truth, from the starting point, 
where, with a fair endowment of earnestness, good sense, and 
full-bodied English anti-Catholic prejudice, he looks around at 
the various forms of Protestantism which compete for his favor, 
till,.after having in vain sought a solid ground for his foot in 
different denominations, he at length crosses the Catholic thresh- 
old, to find there the assured peace that was to be found no- 
where else. The book is lively, at times dramatic; for, with 
the skill of a first-rate novelist, Father Benson makes John an 
individual of flesh and blood, moved at least as much by emo- 
tion as by logic, pleasantly different from the abstractions which, 
in some books of this form, carry an exchange of views in a 
fashion as dry as the driest of theological text-books. A criti- 
cism that will be directed by many against Father Benson— 


* The Religion of the Plain Man. By Father Robert Hugh Benson. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Sa ae 
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and he seems to be quite aware of the fact—is that he allows 
emotion too large a part in the formation of John’s faith. Re- 
viewing the reasons that have led him to the door of the Church, 
he soliloquizes: ‘“‘ Pure reason has very little to do with it; the 
Catholic claims are not logical as they appear; or, at any rate, 
it is not on account of logic that men make their submission. 
There is not one plain, undeniably intellectual path by which 
men approach the Catholic Church; for each gives a different 
account of his journey thither. And if they do not walk by 
pure reason, they can only walk by emotion; and emotion, as 
we know, is the most unsatisfactory path to follow. It has a 
way of suddenly ceasing, and leaving one in the wilderness.” 
John solves this difficulty in a way which, while satisfactory to 
himself, concedes more to emotion than would be allowed by 
those who would insist upon building the approach to faith 
with exclusively objective proof. At the same time, Father 
Benson is not disposed to let his prospective critics have their 
own way. The title of the book recalls Father Searle’s Plain 
Facts. for Fair Minds ; and, though they differ entirely in liter- 
ary form, the resemblances between the two books are not con- 
fined to their titles. 


We should also mention here that Father Searle has just 
published, for the use of converts, a neat little book* contain- 
ing practical instruction needed for all matters connected with 
their reception, and for the Sacraments to be received soon 
after it, so that they may thoroughly understand all that is to 
be done, and be in the best possible dispositions. Missionar- 
ies, and other priests who may have the duty of receiving con- 
verts into the Church, will find that his book will enable them 
to save a considerable portion of the time that has usually to 
be devoted to the viva voce instruction of the convert in these 
matters. 

This series of Letterst covers the 

LORD ACTON AND HIS period from 1858-1871, which em- 

CIRCLE. braced the most active years in 
Lord Acton’s literary career. The 
editor hes had at his disposition the correspondence of Lord 


* How to Become a Catholic. Practical Instructions for Converts. By George M. Searle, 
Superior-General of the Congregation of St. Paul. New-York : The Columbus Press. 
t Lord Acton and His Circle. Edited by Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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Acton, with his collaborator, Simpson, another collection 
addressed chiefly to Wetherell, some unpublished letters of 
Newman, and a collection of letters from Lord Acton to his 
associate, John Moore Capes, for a considerable time pro- 
prietor of Zhe Rambler. The greater part of the correspond- 
ence is concerned with the fortunes, policy, and literary man- 
agement of Zhe Rambler, and its successors, the Home and 
Foreign Review, The Chronicle, and the North British Review. 
The editor has put his readers in a position to follow these 
remarkable letters with a full appreciation of their significance. 
The ample introduction contains all the data requisite to the 
outsider au courant with the contention of parties and ideas 
which fermented in English Catholic life during these years. Zhe 
Rambler first appeared in 1848. From the start, it “ proclaimed 
its entire and resolute independence of all powerful interests, 
public parties, or knots of private friends, although, as far as 
it is now possible to determine, it maintained this attitude 
rather by ignoring the division that existed among Catholics 
than by criticising them all in any independent way.” It soon 
came to be looked upon by many ecclesiastics as the organ, 
before everything else, of the converts of the Oxford move- 
ment, and was accused of attemptigg to set up a convert party 
against the old Catholics. Cardinal Wiseman took this view; 
and he was displeased, besides, with an appearance of inde- 
pendence which he judged the editors and contributurs of the 
magazine to manifest. The Cardinal resented the assumption 
of laymen to venture on the ground sacred to the theologian; 
and was not in sympathy with the policy which professed to 
anticipate a great deal of anti-Catholic attack by fearlessly 
acknowledging the truth in general and ecclesiastical history. 
This principle, La Vérité quand méme, advocated by The Ram- 
bler, was professed by Lord Acton in season and out of season. 
It is the keynote of the Letters; and around it circles the 
severe criticism that was directed against him, as far as these 
years are concerned. During the later period, after the Vati- 
can Council, his accusers charged him with not: being satisfied 
with publishing unpleasant truth, but with propagating un- 
founded charges against eminent churchmen; and, ultimately, 
of disloyalty and disobedience to the Church herself. As far 
as the present volume goes, however, Lord Acton shows him- 
self devoted, heart and soul, to the cause of the Church. There 
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is no reason to doubt the sincerity of his editorial declaration 
in the first issue of the Home and Foreign Review, nor that 
this affirmation of principle was but a reflection of his own 
personal position: 


In dealing with those mixed questions into which theology 
indirectly enters, its aim will be to combine devotion to the 
Church with discrimination and candor in the treatment of 
her opponents ; to reconcile freedom of inquiry with implicit 
faith; to discountenance what is untenable and unreal, with- 
out forgetting the tenderness due to the weak, or the rever- 
ence rightly claimed for what is sacred. 


In the entire course of this correspondence, Acton’s devo- 
tion to the cause of Catholic truth is undeniable. At the same 
time there are many unmistakable indications that his inde- 
pendent judgments of many events and persons in history 
would be of a kind to provoke the reprobation of those who 
believe that.the divinity of the Church guarantees that only 
wisdom and sanctity can be the characteristics of everything 
that is done in her cause by the human instruments through 
whom she operates. Through these letters we obtain glimpses 
into the extent of Acton’s historical scholarship, his acquaint- 
ance with a wide range of European literature, and the large 
number of well-informed persons on the Continent with whom 
he was on terms of intimacy. The difficulties that beset the 
editor of a high-class periodical, the canons of historical criti- 
cism, some of the inner aspects of the troubles of Newman and 
the ‘‘ liberal” English Catholics, the hopes and fears that were 
entertained forty-five years ago, when the papacy seemed about 
to bid Rome farewell, the philosophy of the relations between 
Church and State, valuable bits of information on many an his- 
torical point; discussions on ethical questions, Manning, Mon- 
talembert, Ddilinger, Gladstone—these and innumerable other 
interesting topics and personalities pass across the pages of a 
correspondence which confirms the received verdict that the 
author of these letters was the ‘‘ most erudite man of his gen- 
eration.” There is a great temptation to quote some of the 
many passages which illustrate the historical frankness. or the 
learning of Lord Acton. Those whose chief interest in the 
man revolves around the question of his loyalty would read in 
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any selection that might be made an indication of bias, for, or 
against, the author. Let us take one with which nobody can 
quarrel, and which, besides, is valuable because it gives in a 
nutshell a sound principle of Christian charity and social eco- 
nomics. Speaking of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
Acton writes: 


The beauty of the Society always struck me with being in 
harmony with the laws of political economy. The remedy 
for poverty is not in the material resources of the rich, but in 
the moral resources of the poor. These which are lulled and 
deadened by money gifts, can be raised and strengthened only 
by personal influence, sympathy, charity. Money gifts save 
the poor man who gets them, but give longer life to pauper- 
ism in the country. Moral influence cuts off the supplies 
which nourish it. Only institutions like the St. Vincent 
Society can intercept poverty on its way to pauperism, and 
can permanently relieve not only the poor but the State.. For 
poverty comes either from one’s own fault, or from some inde- 
pendent cause. The first may be prevented by influences 
over which the State has no power, by social action, which 
reduces poverty to its ideal minimum of those who are poor 
by no fault of their own, and who have a claim on the State. 
These alone, in whose case compassion is free from censure, 
are to be directly supported by the public. Indiscriminate 
almsgiving is as contrary to Christ’s teaching as to political 
science. A despotic State, founded on proletariate, is natur- 
ally jealous of influences coming between it and-the basis of 
its construction. 


This passage was penned with reference to the suppression 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul on the Continent. The 
last sentence contains a truth that goes far to explain the hos- 
tility of the French radicals to the Church. The following, re- 
garding a higher standard of learning for the clergy, contains a 
criticism in confirmation of which the writer, if -he were alive, 
might point his finger to France with an J fold you so: 


What is most wanted is a high standard of education in 
the clergy, without which we can neither have, except in 
rare cases, good preachers or men of taste or masters of style 
or up to the knowledge, the ignorance, and the errors of the 
day. They will have neither sympathy nor equality with the 
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laity. The example of France is conclusive. No clergy is 
more zealous, more ascetical, than the better sort of French 
priests. St. Sulpice educates them for that; but not for 
learning. So they are shut off from the lay world, they in- 
fluence only the women; and instead of influencing society 
through the women, help to disorganize by separating the 
men and women. ‘‘ Our wives,’’ says Michelet, ‘‘ have not 
been educated in the same faith as ourselves, hence, decline 
of marriage’ in France.’? When the French clergy has a 
great man to show—Gratry, Ravignan, Lacordaire—his so- 
cial influence is immense. For it is no answer to say that an 
ignorant clergy is good enough for an ignorant laity. They 
must be equal not only to lay Catholics but also to Protest- 
afits, both lay and clerical. They must be educated witha 
view to the clever enemy, not only to the stupid friend. 


On the whole the picture of Lord Acton as it appears in 
this volume is a very favorable one. Too favorable by half, 
some critics have said. It gives only the lights, while the 
shades are to be found in another very different volume— 
Lord Acton’s Letters to Mary Drew. But, readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD can listen to two eloquent advocates dis- 
cussing this question from opposite sides. 


Two new volumes* have appeared 

TERTULLIAN. in the patristic text series, edited 
EUSEBIUS. by the Catholic scholars, H. Hem- 

mer and P. Lejay. These new is- 

sues of this extremely valuable set contain two treatises of 
Tertullian, the De Panitentia of the great African’s Catholic 
days, and the De Pudicitia of his Montanist period; and, 
secondly, four books of Eusebius’ History. The original text 
is furnished on one page, and on the opposite is an excellent 
French translation. Brief but useful introductions and notes 
supply a good guidance in the matter of erudition. We are 
glad to see that the translator of the De Pcenitentia simply 
transliterates the important word exomologesis, without trying 
to translate it. Lxomologesis is employed by Tertullian to de- 
signate the entire penitential process, and it would be utterly 

' wrong to use “confession” as a synonym for it; although con- 


*Tertullien: De Penitentia; De Pudicitia, Par P. de Labriolle. Zustbe: Histoire Ec- 
clésiastique. Livres I].-IV. Par E.Grapin. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 
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fession was an indispensable feature of the exomologesis. We 
sincerely trust that many American students of theology and 
patrology will procure the volumes of this collection. We know 
of no better way of getting a scholarly text and an erudite 
translation at a very low price. 


The quality of Mrs. Craigie’s pos- 

THE DREAM AND THE §thumous novel wil] aggravate the 

BUSINESS. regret for her premature death 

By John Oliver Hobbes. throughout the large circle of her 

personal and reading friends. It 

is reasonable to suppose that had she been spared to sixty- 

eight, instead of being called away at thirty-eight, her powers, 

in their full maturity, would have produced a great story wor- 

thy of a place in the ranks of imperishable English fiction. 

The Dream and the Business* is a study of temperament as it 
expresses itself through the attractions of sex. 

The story opens with a case of love at first sight between 
Sophie Firmalden, the handsome, intellectual, strictly brought- 
up daughter of a scholarly Presbyterian divine, and Lessard, 
an artistic, virile, generous pagan, with semi-bohemian views 
on morals. His friend, Sophie’s brother James, who in the 
course of the story becomes a radical Nonconformist minister, 
is in love with a girl as pretty and as soulless as a piece of 
Dresden china; shallow and vulgar into the bargain. The 
dreams of first love are wrecked. Sophie finds that Lessard is 
already married; and her brother discovers that. he has ideal- 
ized an impossible nobody. Then a young Catholic peeress 
and her convert husband, Lord Marlesford, enter on the scene. 
Affinities develop in perverse disregard of the established situ- 
ation. Marlesford is attracted by Sophie; his wife by Lessard, 
while Firmalden finds her his irresistible ideal. 

The plot is slight enough and without criminal intrigue, 
though there is a good deal of what old Dr. Firmalden disgust- 
edly calls spiritual flirtation. But the author’s skill in describ- 
ing the play of light and shadow on the surface of character, 
her French firmness and lightness of touch, the abundance of 
epigram and delicately elegant phrase, and the keenness of her 
observation, in which mingles a slight dash of kindly cynicism, 
make up a fine story; which, however, is not in the same class 


* The Dream and the Business. By John Oliver Hobbes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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as The Mill on the Floss, nor even as Jane Eyre. The ethi- 
cal atmosphere is almost as sombre as that which hangs over 
the Book of Job. Life is a poor thing at best; happiness is 
not to be realized; and failure is denied the dignity of tragedy. 
Conscience imposes sacrifices which must be gratuitous; and 
religion is no panacea for pain; it is but a help to suffer and 
be strong. The religious note, though never dominant, runs 
through the whole piece. Mrs. Craigie never sermonizes, and 
is not open to the slightest suspicion of any proselytizing in- 
tention. .It is to James Firmalden, and, in a minor measure, 
to his father, that she confides the vé/e of expressing her moral: 


Poor vaunt of life, indeed, 

Were men but formed to feed 

On joy, to solely seek and find the feast. 
Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end’to men. 


. This defence of the private car 
THE PACKERS AND THE line system* against the charges 
CAR LINES. of the press writers; who have 
By Armour. come to be known in the slang of 
the day as “ muck rakers,”’ repu- 
diates the charge that the packers are making enormous for- 
tunes out of the car lines. Mr. Armour, though ‘he does not 
present a balance-sheet, gives sufficient data regarding the ex- 
penses of running cars to prove that some of the magazine 
articles have not fairly stated the case. He also makes plain 
the fact that, whatever their subsequent sins may have been, 
the capitalists who started the car lines were the signal bene- 
factors of great districts of the country, which have been en- 
abled to introduce and develop the fruit industry only through 
the existence of the private car line system. The railway com- 
panies, Mr. Armour shows, would not and probably could not 
have provided for the fruit-growers that sure, reliable system 
of speedy transportation absolutely necessary to a successful 
prosecution of the fruit and vegetable growing industry on the 
scale which it has now reached in various States. Mr. Armour 
is not a stylist; but he knows how to put his arguments clearly 
and effectively. 


* The Packers, the Private Car Lines, and the People. By J.Ogden Armour. Philadelphia : 
Henry Altemus Company. 
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For youngsters who have not yet 

THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. strayed beyond the Happy Valley 

By Lang. of childhood, and who have re- 

ceived, as every child should, at a 

very early age, an introduction to the pleasures of reading, 

there could hardly be imagined a more delightful Christmas 

present than the latest number of Andrew Lang’s series of 
folklore, The Orange Fairy Book,* 


With American directness the head — 

ABYSSINIA. of the first mission sent by the 

By Robert P. Skinner. United States to the descendant 

of Solomon and the Queen of 

Sheba plunges into the narrative t of his peaceful expedition 
by opening with the landing at Jibouti, on November 17, 
1903, and the prompt start of thg column for the desert to- 
wards the Abyssinian town of Addis-Abbaba, where the -Em- 
peror received his visitors. Whether or not the mission’s com- 
mercial purpose shall have been achieved remains to be prov- 
en. Consular reports -have not yet indicated any phenomenal 
increase in the flood of American imports to the Ethiopian 
kingdom. But, one thing is certain, Mr. Skinner had a very 
fascinating trip, spiced with a good dose of personal danger; 
and he shares his enjoyment with whoever reads his lively, 
entertaining account of his travels. The composition, equip- 
ment, and purpose of this expedition is full of suggestions for 
‘reflection. Fancy an old reprobate Arab guiding a file of 
American soldiers and officials through the African desert. 
And when the party halts for the evening, an American stove 
is set up, and soon the desert air is redolent with the fra- 
grance of American bacon, while the men busy themselves set- 
ting up tents, upon the poles of which is painted the historic 
word “Santiago.” When Napier, in 1867, brought the Anglo- 
Abyssinian war to a close by a reduction of King Theodore’s 
capital and stronghold, Disraeli startled John Bull out of his 
accustomed gravity by a burst of parliamentary eloquence glo- 
rifying the undertaking. The brilliant orator, who sometimes 


* The Orange Fairy Book, Edited by Andrew Lang. Illustrations by H. J. Ford. New 
York: Longmaus, Green & Co, ; 
_. t Abyssinia of To-Day. An Account of the First Mission sent by the American Govern- 
ment to the Court of the King of Kings (1903-1904). By Robert P. Skinner. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
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indulged in the flamboyant, declared that Napier had led the 
elephants of India, bearing the artillery of Europe, through 
passes which might have startled the trapper of Canada and 
appalled the hunter of the Alps; till he, at length, hoisted the 
standard of St. George upon the mountains of Rasselas! Only 
an imagination of the Disraeli type could do full justice to the 
picturesqueness of this expedition in which a body of mounted 
' horse marines from the American navy conducted Mr. Skinner 
on his benevolent mission to the capital of Ethiopia, there to 
enter into a treaty with Menelik II, King of Kings, on behalf 
of Theodore the First, the Last, and the Only, for the purpose 
of placing the sheetings and cotton handkerchiefs of Fall River 
and the Haumkeg mills within reach of the noble, but rather 
scantily clad, children of Prester. John. To the narrative of 
the journey Mr. Skinner adds, in an incidental way, some in- 
formation concerning the history, manners, and religion of this 
unique people who have preserved their individuality from a 
time which far antedates the rise of every nation of Western 
civilization. 
The growing importance granted 
THEOLOGY. to the historical and positive meth- 
: od in theological studies is wit- 
nessed to by the appearance of works of serious scholarship 
upon every kind of theological questions. It is no longer pos- 
sible for professor or student to make any course worthy of 
recognition without fully taking into account the principle of 
development, and tracing the expansion of to day back to its 
unfolded beginnings. Among the workers in patrology, the 
Abbé Turmel stands pre-eminent, and among his works none 
has met with higher appreciation than his profound study of 
the doctrines of St. Jerome.* The collection and systematic 
arrangement of Jerome’s expositions, proofs, and opinions under 
their proper captions render this volume an invaluable aid to 
the student. The appearance of this second edition so soon 
indicates that M. Turmel’s merits are acknowledged. 


The reverend Pére Souben issues two more numbers of his 
excellent Cursus Theologicus.t The eighth one treats of the 


* Saint Jerome. Par J. Turmel. Deuxiéme Editior. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 


t Nouvelle Theologie Dogmatique. VIIIl. Les Sacraments. IX. Les Fins Derniers. Par 
R, P. Jules Souben.. Paris: Beauchesne et Cie. 
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Sacraments of Penance, Holy Orders, and Matrimony, and the 
Sacramentals. The ninth volume deals with eschatology. A 
comparison of the author’s treatment of this subject with that 
of the old theologians emphasizes the contrast which exists be- 
tween the modesty and sobriety of to-day and the cocksure- 
ness of the ancient scholastic who professed to have such an 
astonishing amount of incontestable detailed information upon 
subjects about which the Church has said so little. 


The ‘reputation of Cardinal Cavag- 
CANON LAW. nis as a canonist, his rank, and 
the intrinsic merits of his three 
volume work on the public law of the Church, has established 
it in favor for many years past. This new edition,* the fourth 
that has appeared, is carefully revised and brought up to date. 
It contains the text of the recent French Law of Separation of 
Church and State, as well as that of the Concordat of Napoleon 
I., the “ Articles Organiques,” the Papal Allocution of November 
14, 1904, and the Encyclical ‘‘ Vehementer Nos” of Pius X. in 
the current year tothe French hierarchy. The iniquity of the 
French legislation is made patent in the author’s criticism of 
the law. Though the eminent writer, it need not be said, is 
uncompromising in his statement and defence of orthodox doc- 
trine,,he exhibits a spirit of moderation and prudence, and rec- 
ognizes that the conditions of to-day call for compromise and 
toleration that could not have been admitted in the days of the 
Church’s undisputed predominance in the civil life of the civil- 
ized world. As an instance of his liberality, it may be noticed . 
that he concedes to the State, with some provisos, the right, 
denied to it by so many theologians, of making some degree 
of literary education compulsory (Vol. III., pp. 68-70). 


We have received the first volume of a second and extended 
edition of another work which enjoys a high reputation among 
canonists.t The first edition was published in 1896. It em- 
bodied the course of lectures delivered by the author to the 
students of the Pontifical Seminary in Rome. He follows the 


* Institutiones Juris Publict Ecclesiasticit. Par S. R. E. Card. Cavagnis. Ed. Quart, 
Acuratior. Vols. I., II., III. Romz: Desclée, Lefebvre et Soc. 


t Prelationes inTextum Juris Canonici. De Judiciis Ecclesiasticis Civilibus. Par Michaele 
Lega Sac, Antistite Urbano. Romz: Desclée, Lefebvre et Soc. 
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strictly legal order, in arrangement and development, rather than 
the logical, which seems to be coming into vogue. The present 
volume, which, though it forms part of an entire course, is com- 
plete in itself, treats comprehensively of civil trials, as distinct 
from criminal trials. The work is divided into four sections— 
Prolegomena in Judicia Ecclesiastica; De Judicii Introductione 
et Instructione; De Judicii Definitione; De Sententie Execu- 
tione. 


To turn from this volume of six hundred pages, which un- 
dertakes to treat only one restricted department of canon law, 
to Father Taunton’s work entitled 7he Law of the Church,* 
complete in a single. volume, is to pass into another mental 
atmosphere, to exchange the society of professionals for that 
of the amateur. The transition, too, forcibly recalls the enor- 
mous curtailment of territory imposed on canon law by the 
position of the Church in English-speaking countries—the empire 
is reduced to a province. The purpose-of Father Taunton has 
been, he informs us, to provide a practical work for English- 
speaking countries, so he has passed over all questions relating 
more directly to liturgy, dogma, morals, and ceremonial, as 
well as to all questions concerning regulars, except where they 
come in contact, directly or indirectly, with episcopal authority. 

This elimination restricts the scope of the work so much 
that one is prompted to ask whether the title given to it is 
quite appropriate; for it by no means embraces the entire 
body of canon law, nor even all that is in vigor in English- 
speaking countries. Father Taunton, however, seems to have 
aimed at presenting, in a popular, compendious form the mini- 
mum of knowledge concerning ecclesiastical law that ought to 
be possessed by every priest in these countries. Hitherto the 
want of such a work has been felt by many who, for one 
reason or another, did not enjoy the advantage of a sound 
course in this branch during their seminary studies. “Any who 
desire to pursue the subject more thoroughly, will find ample 
bibliographical direction in Father Taunton’s well chosen list 
of authorities and sources. The entire character of the book, 
and its paucity of references.to authorities, indicate that the 
work is not the product of a trained canonist, and conse- 


* The Law of the Church. A Cyclopzdia of Canon Law for English-Speaking Countries. 
By Ethelred Taunton. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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quently cannot serve as a standard for either official consulta- 
tion or procedure; but it will be very handy as a guide in 
practical matters of minor importance, or to settle an occa- 
sional after-dinner discussion. Some legal light has said that 
‘‘the lawyer who knows no history is not much better pre- 
pared for his business than the historian who knows no law.” 
If this dictum is true, as we believe it is, Father Taunton’s 
eminence as a historian guarantees that he. is competent in 
canon law. Yet we must confess to a prejudice in favor of 
leading treatises on law to be written by experts. 


In the story of the medizval Eng- 
RICHARD RAYNAL. lish hermit, who bears the name > 

By Fr. Benson. of Richard Raynal,* Father Ben- 

son has given us an unusual and 

extremely charming tale. There will be many readers, per- 
haps, to find fault with so striking a departure from the beaten 
track of current story-telling, but the more discerning spirit 
will be gratified all-the more at the uniqueness of the work. 
The tale is so artless, so reverent, so filled with the fragrance 
of field and meadow, so deeply religious, so pathetic, that it 
is with difficulty we bring ourselves to believe that it must be 
classed among books of fiction and not among actual histories. 
In fact, more than one of us, it is to be feared, will feel some- 
thing very like a grievance against the author, upon learning 
that such is the case; it might have displayed better judgment 
on his part, had he been less elaborate in the constructing of 
an introduction intended only to deceive. : 
The story purports to be the translation of an ancient Lat- 

in MS., discovered by Father Benson in a library of Rome, 
and containing an old English priest’s account of a young soli- 
tary, who lived somewhere near London in the earlier part of 
the fifteenth century. The sweet simplicity of the hermit’s na- 
’ ture, his extraordinary mystical experiences, the tender com- 
munion he held with the creatures of God, his call to go forth 
upon some mysterious mission to the court of the King, the 
misunderstanding and abuse to which his simple obedience sub- 
jected him at the hands of the royal servants—these have been 
woven by the writer into as striking a little picture of the 


* The History of Richard Raynal, Solitary. By Robert Hugh Benson. St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder. 
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time and the class under description, as the skilled historian 
could desire... The quaint beauty of the archaic style adopted 
by Father Benson in his recital is beyond praise. In brief, we 
have another book for which to thank this popular author 
most heartily. : 


Although twenty odd years have 

’ THE THRONE OF THE FISH- elapsed since Allies wrote his fine 

ERMAN. work, Zhe Formation of Christen- 

By T. W. Allies. dom, and scholarship with unflag- 

ging industry has been diligently 

working, during these years, on every record of the early cen- 

turies of our era, Allies’ work still retains the high reputation 

which it first achieved. Certainly it would be none the worse 

for careful revision; and the introduction of some emendations. 

No substantial change, however, would be required to bring it 

up to date with the erudition of to-day. A new edition of 

the best volume of the work* is just out. We trust that it 
will not cease to be a favorite in every Catholic library. 


‘This third volume of Father Mann’s 

THE POPES OF THE EARLY Lives of the Popes of theEarly Mid 
MIDDLE AGES. ale Ages} covers, roughly speak- 

- By Mann. - ing, the last half of the ninth cen- 

tury, including, therefore, the im. 

portant pontificates of Nicholas I., Hadrian II.,and John VIII. 
The book is written in that thoroughly Catholic spirit and with 
that competence of erudition which have marked Father Mann’s 
work from the beginning. He has gone over his sources with 
painstaking care, and has thrown an extensive mass of histori- 
cal erudition into an easy and well-ordered narrative. If there 
is anything in this volume against which one might feel in- 
clined to utter an adverse criticism, it is the polemical note 
which strikes us as over-asserted in Father Mann’s pages. His 
preoccupation to defend the orthodox side of questions some- 
times goes beyond the bounds of perfect historical evenness of 
mind. One feels on reading such things that one has fallen 


* The Throne of the Fisherman: The Root, the Bond, and the Crown of Christendom. By 
Thomas W. Allies. New Edition. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Lives of the Popes of the Early Middle Ages. By Rev. Horace K. Mann, Vol. III., 
858-891. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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into the domain of heated controversy rather than the serene 
province of history. Of course the preoccupation that we speak 
of is, as long as it is kept within due limits, commendable, 
and obligatory on the Catholic historian. But excess in this 
respect defeats its own purpose. We could wish, too, that Fa- 
ther Mann had given more attention to the False Decretals. 
His discussion of those celebrated documents is good, indeed, 
so far as it goes; but-it leaves us with too vague a notion of 
them, and the part that they play in ecclesiastical history. 
This inadequacy arises from the point. of view which Father 
Mann adopts towards them. His standpoint is not the his- 
torian’s but the apologist’s. The False Decretals were not of 
such importance as certain “moderns” think; they were not 
used by Nicholas I.; they were not in anyway the foundation 
for the later claims of the Papacy—this is a summary of the 
discussion given to the pseudo-Isidorian cojlection. But what 
these documents actually were, and to what extent they formed 
a bridge between the Papacy of Gregory I. and the Papacy of 
Gregory VII., or of Innocent III., we are very inadequately 
informed. Even if our author would have had to go a little 
outside his period, im order to furnish us with this informa- 
tion, it would have been well worth while, and would have 
been needed to establish the bare statements of the text as it 
stands. We would not, however, be understood as passing any 
serious stricture on this commendable volume. We trust that 
it will have the great success that it unquestionably deserves. 


This is a collection of essays * 

ESSAYS AND LECTURES. which the author has published, 
By Canon Sheehan. at different times during the last 
twenty-five years, in various peri- 

odicals. He has disinterred them at the request of his friends, 
who desired to possess them in permanent form. Though many 
of them are occasional picces, they all possess more than a 
fugitive value. Perhaps, however, Canon Sheehan would have 
better consulted the interests of his friends had he turned a 
deaf ear to their wish to possess the essays just as they ap- 
peared originally. A quarter of a century has ripened the doc- 
tor’s scholarship, mellowed his wisdom, and added to the se- 


* Early Essays and Lectures. By Canon{Sheehan, D.D. New York{: Longmans, Green 
& Co, 
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renity of his judgments. In many places the essays would have 
been improved by the application of the pruning knife, that 
would have swept away some redundance of foliage without 
touching the rich crop of fruitful thoughts expressed in ex- 
quisite language. Many of the essays would have gained a 
great deal by compression; in very few instances will one find 
a passage that deserves a place alongside almost any paragraph 
_ that might be taken at random from Under the Cedars and the 
Stars. In future Dr. Sheehan must submit to pay the penalty 
attached to success—he must give us of his best. 


Professor A. V. Williams Jackson * 

PERSIA PAST AND is the best possible guide to Per- 
PRESENT. sia that any one could desire. 

By A. V. W. Jackson. As a specialist in the Iranian lan- 
guage and literature, he stands in 

the foremost rank of modern scholars, and his biography of 
Zoroaster is a classic in the history of religions. Full of the 
spirit of old Iran, and eager to see the spots made sacred in 
his eyes by the earthly life of Ahura Mazda’s mighty prophet, 
he spent several months recently in Persia, and in this book 
about the trip he endeavors to elicit our interest in this ancient 
country and our admiration for the old religion of the Avesta. 
It would be a dull mind, indeed, that would not yield itself to 
the invitation given by so earnest and scholarly a guide. A 
rare charm in the book comes ‘from its presenting to us both 
the Persia of to-day and the Persia of old. The incidents of 
each day’s travel furnish, of course, the modern picture, and 
the constant reminders that meet the traveler from Tiflis to © 
Teheran, of Persia’s wonderful past, draw apart the curtains 
that conceal the ancient days and deeds. Thus we read here 
a sketch of Zoroaster and of the great fabric of religion that 
he raised; we are told what the Avesta is; we have Darius’ 
wonderful inscriptions in great part translated for us; and we 
are favored with a fascinating description of the Zoroastrianism 
of to-day. For Zoroastrianism still lives. A small and perse- 
cuted remnant still holds to the pures: religion of the ancient 
pagan world; on a few altars the sacred fire is still kept burn- 
ing; and priests who are the Magi of old by spiritual descent, 
still utter the holy invocations of the Avesta. It is a volume 
* Persia Past and Present. By A, V. W. Jackson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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to delight the lover of travel, and to set tingling the nerves of 
any one who has ever studied Oriental lore or looked into the 
history of religion. 


In his new volume* Father Lucas 

AT THE PARTING OF THE continues the series of discourses 

_ WAYS. ‘which appeared in The Morning of 

By Fr. Lucas. Life. They are brief talks on mat- 

ters of doctrine and morals, origi- 

nally addressed to the college students at Stonyhurst. The 

. volume contains an abundance of solid instruction and earnest 

exhortation, well written, clear, perhaps a trifle heavy for wan- 

dering, inattentive boys, but worthy of the study of serious 

minds. The book takes its title from the final sermon which 

was delivered at the close of a school year. There is an ap- 

pendix in the form of a discourse preached on the. feast of St. 

Ignatius in Farm Street, and consisting of an explanation of 

the character and utility of the Spiritual Exercises, and also 
of a defence of the Jesuit system of education. 


A common -criticism that ic *ell- 
THE MAKING OF AN grounded, leveled against ¥'-. Wa: 
ORATOR. professing to help the aspYrant to 
By John O’Connor Power. the fame of the orator is that they 
are written by persons who are 
not themselves public speakers, or at least not successful pub- 
lic speakers. Mr. O’Connor Power is not open to this stric- 
ture. At the bar and in the House of Commons he has had 
long practice in oratory. His book? is above all marked by 
the practical quality of his advice and directions to the learner. 
Precept is illustrated by able analyses of the great speeches of 
Demosthenes on the Crown, and of Cicero against Cataline, 
besides copious extracts from famous modern speakers—Lacor- 
daire, Burke, Lincoln, Sheridan, Fox, Chatham, Gladstone, etc. 
Mr. Power emphasizes the importance to successful speaking of 
a proper training of the mental powers. The book has many 
valuable suggestions, and will repay all who are ambitious to 
excel in any branch of oratory. 


* At the Parting of the Ways. By Herbert Lucas, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


t The Making of an Orator; With Examples from great Masterpieces of Ancient and Mod- 
«rn Eloquence. By John O'Connor Power. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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_ The subject of this biography * be- 

BIOGRAPHIES OF RE- longed to a noble German family, 
LIGIOUS. whose name appears frequently in 

the history of the Prince-Bishops 

of Miinster. Two of its members distinguished themselves in 
the beginning of the last century by their loyalty to the Church. 
One was Gaspard Maximilian who, as Bishop-Auxiliary of 
Miinster, assisted at the National Council of Paris in 1811, and 


‘there boldly demanded from Napoleon the release of Pius 


VIL., then a prisoner at Savona. The other was Clement Au- 
gustus, who, as Archbishop of Cologne, in defence of Catholic 
doctrine and discipline came into conflict with the Prussian 
government, which imprisoned him for eighteen months. Their 
grand-nephew, who married a niece of Mgr. Kettler, was the 
father of Sister Mary, born in 1863. He was a member of 
the centre party of the Imperial Parliament, during Windthorst’s 
victorious struggle against the Kulturkampf. At an early age 
Mary joined the order of the Good-Shepherd, in which she 
was professed in 1889. After a few years’ residence at Miinster 
she was sent to Lisbon; whence, after a short stay, she was 
transferred to take charge of the house of the order at Oporto, 
. she was to spend the remainder of her life. Her biog- 
rapby is a record of high spirituality and noble self-sacrifice 
throughout a course af unostentatious duty in a work of in- 
cessant daily trial, seldom broken by events of any extra- 
ordinary character. Sister Mary evinced a fervent devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. Towards the close of her life, our author 
tells us, “‘after spending herself in spreading the worship of 
the Heart of Jesus in a large though necessarily limited circle, 
she was now to devote herself to its extension throughout the 
entire world; and, in our Lord’s name and by his order, she 
was to be his intermediary with the head of his Church, to 
solicit the consecration of the human race to his Sacred Heart.” 
She wrote to Leo XIII., to inform him of the divine commis- 
sion that she had received; and told him that his life had 
been preserved in a recent crisis in order that he might carry 
out the consecration of the human race—a project which he 
was already entertaining himself. He showed the letter to 
* Sister Mary of the Divine Heart. Droste du Vischering, Religious of the Good Shep- 


herd—1863-1899. By the Abbé Louis Chasle. Translated from the French by a member of 
the Order. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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Cardinal Mazella, who considered that it was dictated by Christ 
himself. ‘‘ My Lord Cardinal,” said Leo, “take this letter and 
lay it aside; at the- present moment it must not be taken into 
account.” ‘‘It was, therefore,” says our author, “ resolved that 
the consecration of the human race should be brought forward 
as the consequence of an application of the principles of the- 
ology and Catholic tradition, and not as the results of any 
private revelation.” The book closes with an account of many 
striking cures and other favors obtained in consequence of 
prayers addressed to Sister Mary since her death. This biog- 
raphy possesses one invaluable quality not always to be found 
in such lives. The author has succeeded in presenting us with 
a human being, not with an abstraction or catalogue of virtues; 
he has given us a fascinating and edifying history of a soul 
beautiful by nature, by grace made sublime. 


When France was passing through the furnace of the great 
Revolution, two girls were born in that country, within a dec- 
ade of each other, who were destined to endow the Church 
with institutions that are to-day household words in almost 


3 every land. One of these girls was Jean Jugon, a humble Bre- 


ton peasant, who founded the Little Sisters of the Poor, a com- 
munity which has proved itself a potent factor, if not directly 
in. the propagation of the faith, certainly in the removal of anti- 
Catholic prejudice in every city and town where Jean’s daugh- 
ters, humble and well-nigh nameless, are to be seen trudging 
along on their mission of mercy. Unable to gain admission to 
a religious order, Jean became a servant to a pious old lady, 
who bequeathed her little house and furniture to Jean. In this 
house, with a sum of six hundred francs which she had saved, 
Jean began, in the little town of Saint-Servan, on the Rance, 
her career of Christian charity. To-day that mustard seed has 
grown into a tree whose branches stretch across every conti- 
nent of the earth. The institution of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, in 1995, numbered over three hundred houses, in which 
over 255,000 old people have found a home. The story of 
this wonderful development fell to a competent pen. Father 
Leroy was for years chaplain at the mother-house, where he 
was able to obtain abundant authentic data for his work. The 
literary skill and taste with which he has presented them are 
sufficiently attested by the fact that the History was crowned 
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by the French Academy. The book is an inspiration. The 
depressing cry, perpetually repeated, bewailing the materialism 
of our age, the departure of faith, the waning of Christian 
charity, is here provided with a corrective. While the reader 
will find his first admiration claimed by the heroic lives and 
Christ-like spirit of the sisters, ‘he will also find his heart 
warmed by the spectacle of the generous co-operation given to 
the sisters, by all kinds and conditions of men and women— 
usually anonymously—from Shanghai or Bangalore to -New 
York or San Francisco. To-day, more than ever before, the 
world is inclined to judge a religion by the standard set up 
by the most august of authorities—By their fruits ye shall know 
them. For this reason, the History, of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor* is the most powerful popular apologetic for Catholicism 
that has come from the press for many a day. 


The founder of the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith,t was the daughter of a Lyons silk-weaver. Through her 
brother, a priest, she became acquainted with many foreign mis- 
sionaries at the house of Foreign Missions, in Paris. She soon 
started collections for them among her friends. Endowed with 
the talent for organization, and the strong practical sense which 
are so frequently the characteristics of French women, she soon 
undertook to form an association on a wide scale for the help 
of the missions; and forthwith she encountered from well-mean- 
‘ing persons opposition and persecution such as have usually 
kaptized every new work undertaken for the glory of God. 
Her path became smoother when, after many difficulties and 
persistent hostility, she obtained the approbation of Pius VII. 
for her undertaking. Nevertheless, during her entire long life 
she and some of her friends met with stout obstruction from 
persons in high places. Difficulties, too, from other sources were 
plentiful. An enterprise which she had started for the welfare 
of working men failed and swept away all her funds. This in- 
volved her in altercations of a financial character with her bish- 
op. She was denounced to Rome as “‘a clever adventuress, a 


* History of the Little Sisters of the Poor. By the Rev. A. Leroy. Translated from the 
French under the direction of the author. New York: Benziger Brothers. * 

t Pauline Marie Jaricot, Foundress of the Association for the Propagation of the Faith and of 
the Living Rosary. By N.J. Maurin. Translated from the French by E. Speppard. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 
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hypocrite, who, having for a long time screened herself under 
the mask of charity, had attempted, under the cover of. this 
same disguise, an industrial enterprise, with the sole object of 
satisfying her pride and cupidity.” Both of her holy enter- 
prises, the Propagation of the Faith, and the Living Rosary, 
were equally prolific of trial for her steadfast energy and 
patience; and it was long before she was able to triumph over 
the obstructions that arose to hinder her from reaching the ponti- 
fical approbation which vindicated her character and gave her 
institutions the recognition which they have since so abundantly 
justified. The author of this Zzfe, which was published in 
1891, was intimately acquainted with Madame Jaricot, and the ups 
and downs of her career. His devoted zeal for the honor of his 
pious heroine manifests itself in the frankness and enthusiasm 
which enhance the intrinsic interest possessed by the story of 
this remarkable life. A good English translation of the work 
has long been desired. It never could have appeared at a. more 
timely moment than now, when the Church in France is en- 
tering on a tremendous crisis. Who can read the stories of Jean 
Jugon and Marie Jaricot and not feel certain that the spirit of 
French Catholicism will prove equal to the trial and emerge vic- 
torious over its present enemies ? 











Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (13 Oct.): In connection with Lord Acton and His 
Circle, it may be interesting to note the following pas- 
sage from the late Dr. Ward, a most vigorous opponent 
of Zhe Rambler school: “I think The Rambler has been 
the only publication which has shown the most distant 
perception as to the immense intellectul work incum- 
bent on us. . . . I am most deeply convinced that 
the whole philosophical fabric which occupies our col- 
leges is rotten from the roof to the floor (or rather from 
the floor to the roof), Nay, no one who has not mixed 
up practically in a seminary would imagine to how great 
an extent it intellectually debauches the students’ minds.” 
It must be allowed, at any rate, that these candid confes- 
sions are a far more hopeful sign than the optimism which 
will not see that anything is wrong at home, and reserves 
all its criticism for non-Catholic systems. The Holy 
See has granted that permanent altars may be erected in 
honor of nine Beatified Martyrs of England. A pro- 
test from Fr. Thurston, S.J., against the universal favor 
accorded to Abbot Gasquet’s estimate of Lord Acton. 
Note of comment by the Editor upholds Abbot Gasquet. 
(20 Oct.): Father Thurston reiterates his charges against 
Lord Acton, and appeals for a fair judgment of his char- 
acter and work. Abbot Gasquet intervenes, explains, 
and reasserts his position. Writer of Literary Notes 
comments on the objection that if Lord Acton is allowed 
to pass as a loyal Catholic, our own unity will be no 

- better than our neighbors’, and we shall not be able to. 
cast ridicule on Anglican ‘‘ Comfrehensivencss.” “It is a 
pity that Lord Acton was so pessimistic in his domestic 
circle; but, though he sometimes exceeded in his cen- 
sure, it may be that acritic of this kind does a far bet- 
ter service to the Catholic cause than those amiable op- 
timists who are ever thanking heaven they are not as 
the rest of men—or even as these Anglicans.” 

(27 Oct.): Edmund Bishop begins a series of articles on 
the Holy House of Loreto. The work is a critical ex- 
amination of Canon Chavalier’s. inquiry into the authen- 
ticity of the Santa Casa.——Fr. Thurston replies to Ab- 
bot Gasquet. Mgr. Scott and Mgr. Nolan bear testi- 
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mony to the ‘‘Catholic Spirit” which governed Lord 
Acton’s life and opinions during the hineties. 

(3 Nov.): The limits of Higher Criticism are pointed out 
in a leading article. The Catholic is shown to possess a 
wide field of labor. Of each sacred book the date, au- 
thorship,. history, literary form (whether history, pro- 
phecy, parable, poetry, purpose, not to speak of textual 
criticism), fall within his legitimate purview. We have 
no right to discourage the honest and humble laborer. 
A new book is shortly to be published by Father 
George Tyrrell, A Much-Abused Letter, being an answer 
to a University Professor on difficulties of Faith. The 
inaccurate reproduction of this letter in an Italian paper 
is alleged as the cause of the writer’s dismissal from the 
Order of Jesuits. 





The Month (Nov.): The Editor discusses in a dialogue the . 


value of reward as a motive. In the first of a ‘series 
of papers on ‘“‘The Society of Jesus and Education,” 
the Rev. Alban Goodier presents St. Ignatius’ attitude 
towards education. Ignatius, though not what the mod- 
ern world would call learned, was by far too great a 
man to be a mere educationalist and no more. While 
in one sense he remained the most conservative of edu- 
cationalists, yet on account of the intrinsic greatnesss of 





his view, and independence of his aims, he gave educa- 


tion a stimulus, and carried it forward, and lifted it up 
to heights it had never before attained. Rev. Her- 
bert Thurston welcomes the Life of St. -Melania the 
Younger, which Cardinal Rampolla has now for the first 
time given entire to the world. Valuable as are the in- 
troduction, notes, and dissertations, Fr. Thurston finds 
the most precious part of all in the text itself. In some 
prefatory remarks, which do not apply to the Cardinal’s 
attractive volume, Fr. Thurston ‘says of saints’ lives: 
“In no species of serious composition, as Father Dele- 
haye, the Bollandist, has lately instructed us, have so 
many different types of historically worthless materials, 
folk-lore, myth, legend, not to speak of pure fabrication, 
palmed themselves off upon the unsuspecting good faith 
of the pious believer. We might almost say that the 
bulk of these documents, especially those belonging to 
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certain specified epochs, are devoid of any touch of hu- 
man individuality. . . . Miracles abound in such 
records, together with virtues and moral reflections of 
the most approved quality, but there is nothing for the 
memory to lay hold of. To have read one is to have 
read them all.” 


The National Review (Nov. ): In “Episodes of the Month” the 


National says that ‘‘the Home Rule fray is advancing 
upon us by leaps and bounds. There is reason to be- 
lieve that Sir Antony Macdonnell has already drafted a 
measure constituting an Irish Parliament and an Irish 
executive in Dublin.” Apropos of the Education Bill it 
states that the startling decision of the Court of Appeal 
during the recess, which decided that the local authority 
need not pay for denominational teaching in non- provided 
schools, reduces the present Bill to an absurdity. The 
Hohenlohe Memoirs are dwelt upon at length.——‘“ The 
Fiscal Problem’ is treated by ‘ Compatriot,” who makes 
a plea for tariff reform. In “The True Situation on 
the Congo,” by Baron Wahis, the writer states: “I 
cannot deal here with all that has been said or printed 
about the Congo, but I will endeavor to make it clear 
that, if in some parts of the States, especially those 





, districts where the trading companies have been estab- 


lished, the people have been sometimes the victims of 


. cruel treatment, it is beyond dispute that the Govern- 


ment has striven to remedy this state of things, that 
already great progress has been made, and that the con- 
stant care of the Government is to improve the law of 
the natives.” “The Coming Social Revolution,” ac- 
cording to J. H. Balfour Browne, will be the formation 
of a Co-operative Commonwealth. ‘The social democ- 
racy will put an end to energetic minorities; will rule 
out individual genius or enterprise; there will be no in- 
centive for a man to do more or differently from his 
fellows; it will be always ‘afternoon.’ There will be a 
maximum day as to hours of work, and a minimum wage 
as to pay; there will be no spur or competition for leth- 
argic sides. The Co-operative Commonwealth will be the 
stupid home of indolence and ignorance, and, ultimately, 
of want. Man has been created by competition, he will 
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4 be undone by the sloth of a Co-operative Common- 
wealth.” The Aliens Act is treated by William Evans 
Gordon. “ Korea, an Appanage of Japan,” is discussed 
by Dalni Vostock. “‘Ibsen, the Reformer,” by Miss 
Jane H. Findlater. Arthur C. Benson writes on “ Ser- 
mons.” He considers them from the Anglican point of 
view: ‘‘In a church like the Church of Rome there is a 
solid core of faith which must be accepted by its ad- 
herents, but in the Anglican Church it would be almost 
impossible to state what the core of faith is.”——A. 
Maurice Low treats of .‘‘ American Affairs.” 

Le Correspondant (10 Oct.): Fully aware of the deep-seated 
devotion of the inhabitants of La Vendée and Brittany 
for the Church, the members of the French cabinet have 
been making herculean efforts to win them over, to make 
them see eye to eye with the government in its policy 
towards the ancient Church of Christendom. M. Clémen- 
ceau has been in La Vendée defending the attitude of 
the government on the Law of Separation, while M. 
Briand has been pursuing the same policy in Brittany. 
M. Baucher criticizes the speech of the new French pre- 
mier, which was especially noted for its bitterness and 
sarcasm. Under the appearance of a religious war, 
Clémenceau said, Rome was in reality conducting a 
political conflict. Taking on the attitude of a patriot, 
he defended the fundamental right of French indepen- . 
dence, and referred to Rome as a foreign power. The 
speech, M. Baucher adds, was a gém of oratory, replete 
with flowing periods, of apostrophes, but it was so violent 
and unjust, and characterized by such historical inaccur- 
acy, that it is no longer taken seriously. At Jena, on 
the 14th of October, 1806, Napoleon defeated the Prus- 
sian army under the great king Fredrick. Documents 
recently found throw a new light on this famous battle, 
and change to some extent the legendary accounts of it. 
Making use of these recent finds, Cte. de Séregnon re- 
lates the story of Jena. 

(25 Oct.): Ch. De Loménie contributes an article treating 
of the diplomatic mission of Chateaubriand to Berlin in 
1821. The organization of the Church in Canada is 
treated in an article entitled: “Religious Life in a 
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Country without a Concordat.” Studies such as these 

are especially important to the French Catholics at the 

present time, when they are brought face to face with a 

situation entirely new, and when not only brains but 

experience is a site gua non for proper organization. 

Modern Socialism, writes René Lavollée in a con- 
tribution ‘‘ The Socialistic Babel,” is termed sczentific 
socialism in opposition to primitive socialism. The author 
tests its claims to be known as scientific. What are its 
credentials ? He eshows that it is not based on facts, 
that its conclusions do not conform to facts, and its 
champions are not agreed upon its essential notes. 

Etudes (20: Oct.): Paul Dudon criticizes at length the book of 
M. Latreille entitled: J: de Maistre and the Papacy. The 
reviewer does not give a very high estimate of the 
learning and ability of M. Latreille. “France after a 
Year’s Absence,” is the title of a few reflections and 
suggestions by Pierre Suau. Recognizing the evils, he 
appeals to his fellow-Catholics to be sincere, for sincerity 
alone is the remedy of these evils. Gaston Sortais 
eulogizes Michael Angelo and his work, dwelling espe- 
cially on his greatest achievement, St. Peter’s at Rome. 

La Quinzaine (16 Oct.): A comprehensive treatment of the 
Irish land question is begun inthis number. The author 
briefly outlines Ireland’s relations with England, from 
the time of the establishment of the feudal system in 
Europe till the death of O’Connell. That we may better 
understand her troubles during the nineteenth century, 
he sketches for us in detail the social situation of the 
peasants, their spirit, and the mode of land tenure up 
till the present day. A. de Gourlet considers it just 
to call André-Marie Ampére a precursor of the syn- 
thetic philosophy of life. In support of his claims, he 
describes the illustrious physician’s views, giving us also 
a short account of his life. Albert Touchard makes 
a plea for a stronger French. navy. 

Révue du Clergé Frangais (15 Oct.): Father Bernard Allo, O.P., 
of Fribourg University, continues and concludes his 
plea for more openness and candor on the part of Catho- © 
lic writers, and for more liberty to be accorded to scien- 
tist and scholar.——P. Gaucher sustains the thesis that 
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the natural act of love of God above all things is an 
infallible sign of the state of grace. There is a very 
well considered review of the recent work of M. de 
Lapparent, Sczence et Apologetique. A few pages of a 
volume that is shortly to appear are given in the 7ribune 
Libre ; it is the translation of the present Bishop of 
Paderborn’s work on the future life. 

(1 Nov.): A professor of the Catholic Institute of Tou- 
louse presents, on the basis of the common law, a scheme 
for the organization of public and private worship when 
the Law of Separation goes into effect. M. Villien 
traces the history of precept of annual confession, show- 
ing it to have become canonical towards the middle 
of the ninth century. In the “ Chronique du Mouve- 
ment Théologique” M. Ermoni reviews, among other 
books, Pfleiderer’s Religion und Religionen, and Whit- 
worth’s Christian Thought on Present Day Questions. 
M. Turmel, in reply to a correspondent, discusses the 
historicity of the vision of Constantine. Mgr. Douais 
publishes the introduction to a work which will soon ap- 
pear from his pen on the Inquisition. 

des Questions Scientifigues (October): A de Lapparent 
gives a summary account and appreciation of the ‘recent 
labors of European geologists. The works of M. Penck 




















‘and M. Obermaier are noted especially. They have made 


careful explorations in the Alps, studying out and de- 
termining the extent of the Alpine glaciers. Their studies 


have led them to conclude that, in place of there hav-. 


ing been but two glacial epochs in prehistoric times, 
there were in reality four. Examination of fossil re- 
mains, together with careful study of the terminal mo- 
raines, go to show that many men of science have erred 
greatly in assigning to man a history of hundreds of 
thousands of years on earth. These facts of geology 
compel them to make a considerable reduction in their 
estimates. A study of laughter is given in this num- 
ber by Dr. Francotte. He confines his attention to 
laughter in its abnormal phases, that is, as a malady 
often affecting simpletons and demented persons. For 
the student of psychology this article will be of great 
interest and permanent value. Not alone does the writ- 
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er give numerous instances of his own research. In 
addition, he provides the student with copious refer- 
ences to the works of leading French, German, and 
English psychologists. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 Oct.): A discourse is reported which 

was delivered by Bishop Bonomelli in the Cathedral at 
Milan, during the recent ‘synod of Lombard bishops. 
Bishop Bonomelli dwelt on the vast material progress 
which the world is making, said he rejoiced at it, and 
cherished the hope that mankind would make progress 
also in righteousness and religion. P. de Feis writes 
on the origin of the Rosary. As to the prayer of the 
‘*Hail Mary” itself, it came from the East, and proba- 
bly from St. John Damascene, so far as the first part of 
it is concerned. The second part, beginning with ‘“ Holy 
Mary,” etc., exists in no breviary previous to 1494. 
There is much that can be said against St. Dominic’s 
institution of the Rosary. The “acts” of his canoniza- 
tion, put together thirteen years after his death, though 
they apparently exhaust the evidence for his sanctity, 
make no mention of the Rosary. Neither is there any 
mention of it in six thirteenth-century lives of the saint. 
Still it seems to be historically established that either 
Dominic or some one close to him instituted the Rosary. 
The legend of the Blessed Virgin’s having taught Dom- 
inic the Rosary in a vision is quite another matter; and 
can hardly be proved to rational satisfaction. 
(16 Oct.): Several articles ate devoted to Dante cele- 
brations throughout Italy. Romolo Murri has an arti- 
cle which is an excerpt from a forthcoming book on 
the Church and Modern Society. Another social arti- 
cle describes the recent convention of the National Demo- 
cratic League at Milan. An editorial announcement 
declares that this League, though it is frowned upon by 
many ecclesiastics, is doing a good and legitimate work 
‘among Catholics, in the social and political order 
An unsigned article summarizes, step by step, the inci- 
dents in Bishop Bonomelli’s celebrated case. The author 
maintains that Bishop Bonomelli has never retracted his 
pastoral on Church and State, and implies that there is 
some mystery hanging over the matter. 
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Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Oct.): E. Le Roy contributes 
some notes intended to awaken consideration upon cer- 
tain notions about miracles. The idea of a miracle is 
bound up with one’s idea of the natural law; now in 
recent times there has been a great change in the con- 
ception of the natural law; it follows, therefore, that 
there must be a corresponding change in our notion of 
a miracle. It is against a false notion of miracle that 
most of the hostile arguments really tell———B. de Sailly 
endeavors to show the function of philosophy according 
to the teachings of the philosophy of action. He asks: 
Is the object of philosophy to formulate satisfactory so- 
lutions of the great questions? Or is it to show the in- 
sufficiency of mere speculation, to clear the way for ac- 
tion, and to prepare the mind for faith? His answer is 
that the second of these tasks is the proper one. 
Commenting upon M. Allard’s Lectures upon the Mar- 
tyrs, P. Laberthonniére contends that it is wrong to re- 
fuse the title of martyrs to all who have died in heresy. 
Neither, on the other hand, is one a martyr for the 
mere fact of suffering a violent death. All depends on 
the dispositions in which one suffers and dies. To die 
with hate or scorn or bravado or pride, is not to be a 
martyr, whatever be the cause for which one dies; and, 
on the other hand, to die pardoning one’s murderers 
and offering up one’s life for their enlightenment, not 
only without anger and hate, but with sweetness and 
love, to die not to show one’s courage to men, but to . 
show them God—this is truly to be a martyr. Those 
who have been condemned and punished in these latter 
dispositions, though they may have been heretics in other 
respects, are nevertheless witnessses to truth; they may 
have borne poor witness by their lips, but they have 
confessed nobly. with their hearts. To say that martyr- 
dom is an exclusive attribute of Christianity, therefore, 
is true not in the sense that there can be martyrs only 
in and for explicit orthodoxy, but in the sense that all 
those, whoever they are, who at any time or in any 
land, have offered up their lives.with the above disposi- 
tions, have really borne witness to the truth of Christ 
and the Church, : 
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EUMAS MAcMANUS, for the time being, has parted company with the 
kindly people of Tyrconnell, where, to use his own words, ‘‘the poorest 
is a king,” and is in America for his third lecture tour. This is his fourth 
visit to the United States, but he did not lecture on the occasion of his first 
visit. He needs little introduction to Irishmen and the friends of Ireland in 
America—his connection with many movements that aim at making the 
people in the old land independent, self-reliant, and progressive is known to 
most people who follow the trend of events in the home country. To those 
who have read his sympathetic stories of Irish life, his quaint folk-lore, and 
stirring ballads, his coming is the coming of a personal friend. This. clever 
young Irishman believes, like the majority of the young men and women of 
Ireland, that the destiny of the Irish nation must be mainly worked out upon 
the soil of Ireland, and that if the Irish people learn to ‘‘aid themselves’ God 
and the nations will aid them. 

Seumas MacManus was born in one of the most Celtic, as well as one 
of the most mountainous, counties of Ireland, in the little village of Mount 
. Charles, on Donegal Bay. There the people still retain many of the good old 
Gaelic characteristics, unspoiled by so-called modern civilization. The Gaelic 
language is still spoken by about seventy thousand people in County Donegal, 
and the old legends, beliefs, and folk-lore are yet preserved there. 

To this bright, witty, romantic, old-fashioned people Seumas MacManus 
belongs. His father was a small farmer, and he worked upon the farm him- 
self until he was nineteen years of age. 

At nineteen, having received the education which the little local national 
school afforded, he became schoolmaster there himself. At the age ot twenty 
he published a little book of poems entitled Shuilers (Vagranis) From Heathy 
Hills. He wrote, too, character sketches and folk tales for the local news- 
papers, and after a time his writings were readily accepted by the Dublin 
weeklies. 

Coaxing the lads of Mount Charles to drink at the fountain of knowledge 
was not as much to the young author’s taste as writing, so he closed his school, 
and with a bundle of MSS. sailed for America in the steerage of a trans- 
Atlantic liner. He succeeded within five months in placing his stories with 
the leading New York magazines, Harpers and The Century Magazine taking 
most of them. 

When he was four months in the United States, McClure’s publishing 
house produced his first American book, Through the Turf Smoke, a collection 
of humorous and pathetic Irish tales. It went into successive editions rapidly. 
After spending six months in America, he returned to Ireland to resume his 
work in the quiet of his Donegal home. : 

From that time his books have appeared in quick succession. Those 
that have been published in America are: Through the Turf Smoke (McClure 
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& Co.); The Bewitched Fiddle (Doubleday & Page); Jn Chimney Corners 
(Harper); Donegal Fairy Stories (McClure & Co.); A Lad of the O’Friel’s 
(McClure & Co.); Zhe Red Poacher (Funk & Wagnall). In addition to these 
the following were published on the other side of the Atlantic: Shuilers From 
Heathy Hills (Kirk, Mount Charles, County Donegal); Zhe Leadin’ Road to 
Donegal (Digby, Long & Co.); ’Zwas in Dhroll Donegal (Downy & Co.); 
The Humors of Donegal (T. Fisher Unwin); Zhe Bend of the Road (Downy & 
Co.); Ballads of a Country Boy (Gill & Son, Dublin). Mr. McManus has 
also written ‘‘ Woman of Seven Sorrows,’ and ‘‘ The Hard-hearted Man,” 
both Irish-Ireland propagandist dramas, and several other plays and 
sketches. 

He has always been an ardent worker for Ireland, and is at present a 
member of the Executive of the National Council, a member of the Executive 
of the Gaelic League, and an untiring worker in the Sinn Fein movement. 

In 1901 Mr. MacManus married the gifted Irish writer and poetess, Miss 
Anna Johnston, better known to the literary world as ‘‘ Ethna Carbery,” who, 
to the grief of the Irish race, died the following year. It is safe to say that 
not in fifty years has an Irishwoman written or worked for Ireland more ably 
and devotedly than did ‘‘Ethna Carbery.” Zhe Four Winds of Eirinn, her 
book of poems, published just after the death of the young poetess, has had 
the most remarkable success of any book, prose or poetry, published in Ire- 
land in the present generation, having run through fifteen editions in four 
years. All the critics have praised it as a wonderful production, showing 
genius far beyond the ordinary. Her prose works published later, Zhe Pas- 
sionate Hearts and In the Celtic Past, have had great sale also. All three of 
those books are published by Funk & Wagnall in New York, and by Gill & 
Son in Dublin. 

For his present tour Mr. MacManus has specially prepared readings 
rom his own prose and verse, a lecture on ‘‘ Irish Wit and Humor,” a lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Irish Fairy and Folk-Lore” and a political lecture, ‘*HowIs Old 
Ireland and How Does She Stand?” 

Full particulars regarding terms and dates can be had by addressing 
The Management, Seumas McManus, P. O. Box 1682, New York City. 

: s * * 


On October 11 the annual meeting of the Catholic Truth Conference 
was held in the Pillar Room, Dublin. There was a very large attendance. 
His Eminence, Cardinal Logue, presided. 

Several weighty questions, such as ‘* The Church and Socialism,” *‘ Un- 
healthy Literature,” etc., were discussed. Mr. F. Sweeney, B.A., L.B., 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Want of a Catholic Book Review.”” He drew atten- 
tion to the great need of some effective means to combat the evils of the 
reading and circulation of bad books. While the Catholic Church, he 
urged, at all times fostered learning, yet she never ceased to proclaim the 
evil of unhealthy literature. This attitude was justified by reason and au- 
thority; for if restraint is necessary in dealing with the use of material 
things, how much more necessary is it in dealing with the immaterial things 
which go to supply the life of the soul. Thinking men of all ages have 
recognized the necessity of restraint in this matter. From the earliest ages 
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the Church has waged war against the grave evil of indiscriminate reading. 
In the Acts of the Apostles we find, as the result of St. Paul’s preaching, tHe 
people burning bad books. The Popes, too, forbade the reading of bad 
books. And nowadays not even the Church’s enemies will dream of chal- 
lenging the wisdom of this policy. Considering the mass of French litera- 
ture of a prurient type that is being poured into this country, not to speak of 
the Socialistic and Materialistic garbages, we must put ourselves the ques- 
tion, What is our duty inthe matter? Not only is the faith in danger, but 
also the moral and social life of our people. Many expedients will suggest 
themselves, parish libraries, lectures, but above and beyond all there is need 
of a Catholic book review. This is feasible. Will it pay? is another ques- 
tion, but run on the right grounds it ought. It must be Catholic in scope, 
written by Catholics, and for Catholics, and appealing primarily to Catho- 
lics. Every book should be honestly and fearlessly reviewed on its merits, 
and the price of the review should be moderate. It would be a good and 
noble deed, and one deserving of generous treatment, if the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland would produce such a one. 

The baneful effects of unhealthy literature has as much concern for the 
Irish Nationalist as for the Irish churchman. The filthy London weeklies are 
as much a menace to the Nationalist spirit as to faith or morals. The dane 
ger to the faith of the Irish people from such books as the Origin of Species 
and similar works is infinitesmal. In all lands the demand for works tending 
to materialism is very trivial. 

To combat the London penny awfuls, some reading matter having inter- 
est for the multitude must be provided. There ought not be much difficulty 
in producing a light literature that would drive the Cockney novels out of the 
Irish market. Ireland has been called, and justly called, the land of song and 
story. There is scarcely a river or lake, a mountain or glen, that is noten- . 
shrined in local tradition, and if those traditions were touched with a literary 
wand, Irish readers would prefer such literature to the unwholesome produc- 


tions which treat of English courts and slums. 


* * 
* 


The Catholic Summer School of America held its regular meeting Oc- 
tober 30, in the Catholic Club, and elected its officers forthe coming year. 
The Rev. John Talbot Smith was chosen for president; the Right Rev. 
Henry Gabriels, Bishop of Ogdensburg, first vice-president; Michael Ban- 
non, of Brooklyn, second vice-president; the Rev. David J. Hickey, treas- 
urer; and Charles Murray, secretary. The executive committee elected con- 
sisted of the Hon. John B.Riley, of Plattsburg; George Gillespie; the Rev. 
D. J. McMahon; the Right. Rev. Dr. Loughlin; and the Right Rev. M. J. 
Lavelle. At the close of the election the president announced that all the 
standing committees of last year were reappointed. In the evening a dinner 
was given by the board of trustees at the Hotel Manhattan, to President 
Talbot Smith, in honor of the silver jubilee of his priesthood. 

The winter lectures of the institution this year will be given in New York 
City, as usual, in the Hall of the Catholic Club, four in Advent and four in 
Lent. 

M. C. M. 
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